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The Stalintern and the Atom Bomb: 








Ely Culbertson, the distinguished | 
| writer and social analyst, is the 
jauthor of “The Strange Lives of | 
| One Man,” an autobiography: “To- | 
| tal Peace,” and also “Must We Fight | 
| Russia?” 


URING 1945 and ’46, Russia 
D achieved a territorial expansion 


greater than in any other com- 
parable period of her history. She 
emerged from the war as a giant com- 
munist empire, from Korea to the 
Elbe, with vast industrial resources 
and nearly half a billion humans under 
one iron will. In two short years, com- 
munist Russia fulfilled the itperial- 
istic dreams of generations of Tzars. 

During 1947, Russia consolidated her 
“victories’ of Teheran and Yalta in 
eastern Europe and laid the ground- 
work for new advances in China and 
the Middle East. The communist tide 
has been contained, however, on the 
Gree and Turkish frontiers; it is re- 
ceding, temporarily at least, in France, 
Italy, and America. But the Moscow 
rulers, by postponing practically every 
basic issue of the world settlement, are 
gaining precious time in whi h to ad- 
vance their industrial rearmament and 
to make their strategic position in the 
heartland of Eurasia impregnable 

Meanwhile, the United States is still 
drifting confusedly toward the fateful 
hour, sometime after 1950, perhaps 
e¥en sooner, when 150,000,000 Amer- 
icans must fear annihilation by atomic 
blasts from skies or cellars. 

Why have we failed? 

One reason for the failures of our 
foreign policy lies in the structure in- 
herent in any real democracy. 

* The only people who make decisions 
on war or peace in Russia are the 
fourteen members of the Politburo. 
Russia’s rulers can and do use force 
and the threat of war as an instrument 
of policy. And the only effective ans- 
wer to power politics is counter-force. 

But American leaders cannot give 
this answer—not if they wish to be re- 
elected. The Moms and Pops of Amer- 
iea do not understand the logic of 
Powers politics; they only know that 
they do not want their boys to go to 
War. 








Thus America finds herself in the 
greatest psychological trap in history: 
Our leaders, unable to answer military 
force with counter-force, must of 
Recessity resort to broken weapons of 
Persuasion, economic pressure and 
half-measures. Our foreign policy in 
45 and ’46 was one of appeasement, 
@nd in '47 it stopped at half-measures 
designed to “contain” Russia. 

The Marshall Plan, however worthy, 
is another such half-measure—unless 
maralicled by effective action on the 
Olitical front. 


\ 
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After the 
Marshall Plan — What? 


By Ely Culbertson 


It is clear that the Democratic Ad- 
ministration has developed the Mar- 
shall Plan not only as a new anchorage 
for US foreign policy but also as a 
lever to swing the 1948 elections. From 
the internal political standpoint, the 
Administration reasons that if the Re- 
publicans support the Marshall Plan 
then they will be placed, as in many 
times in the past, in a “Me-Too” posi- 
tion, which cannot gain votes; and if 
the Republicans unduly restrict or un- 
dermine the Marshall Plan, then the 
economic logic and the popularity of 
the Plan will lose votes for the Repub- 
licans. How much validity is there in 
this reasoning? 


. . . 


Tue Marshall Plan has two points 
of strength, and one basic weakness. 
First, it is a plan to feed, clothe and 
shelter the impoverished peoples of 
western Europe. Second, it is a plan to 
rebuild western Europe economically, 
so as to “contain” the communist ex- 
pansion into western Europe. These 
two points alone are enough to leave 
no alternative for the Republican 
Party except to support the Marshall 
Plan, with proper safeguards. 

But there exists a basic weakness in 
the Marshall Plan, which we must 
guard against if the Marshall Plan, like 
so many previous “plans” of the Ad- 
ministration, is not to become a gambit 
for the Moscow rulers. The weakness 
lies in the deliberasz: propaganda of 
the Administration that the Marshall 
Plan is the cure-all for the ills of the 
world and in the consequent failure of 
the Administration to advance addi- 
tional and more effective measures 
against the militant communist state. 

On January 5, Charles E. Bohlen, 
counselor to the State Department, 
speaking in the place of the Secretary 
of State, declared that the Marshall 
Plan “offers us the best chance for the 
eventual achievement of a stable and 
peaceful world. It is certainly the best 
chance, and it may be the last.” 

This kind of grossly exaggerated 
selling job, if successful, may well turn 
the Marshall Plan into the Maginot 
Line of the American nation. The truth 
is that the Marshall Plan is strictly 
limited to the counter-offensive on the 
economic front, and therefore com- 
pletely ignores the strategically more 
vital objectives of the counter-offensive 
on the political front: The Marshall 
Plan fails to solve three fundamental 
threats to the United States and the 
world from the USSR. 

First, the Marshall Plan can do 
nothing about the atomic threat. So- 
viet Russia is now feverishly engaged 
in building atomic plants at the cost 
of billions of gold rubles and with the 
help of thousands of scientists from 
Germany and _ elsewhere. Leading 
scientists estimate that by 1950 Russia 


is virtually certain to have a few 
atomic bombs. By 1952, which is the 
terminal point of the Marshall Plan, 
they will have enough atomic bombs 
to threaten to destroy, in case of con- 
flict, a score or two of American cities. 

Sécondly, the Marshall Plan can do 
nothing about the consolidation, lead- 
ing to effective absorption, of Russia’s 
gigantic zones of influence in eastern 
Germany, Poland and the Balkans, and 
the Far East, not to count the incipient 
zone in the Middle East. In fact, it has 
been stated by the Administration that 
the eventual success of the Marshall 
Plan in western Europe is largely 
predicated on the cooperation of the 
agricultural states of eastern Europe. 
Unless the Administration contem- 
plates eventual appeasement of Russia, 
such an assumption is obviously fan- 
tastic. 

Thirdly, the Marshall Plan can do 
nothing about the gigantic rearmament 
program of Soviet Russia now going 
on, parallel with her intensified indus- 
trialization. Although it may partially 
rearm Germany and western Europe, it 
cannot possibly disarm Soviet Russia 
and her satellites, now engaged in a 
tremendous program of building new 
air fleets, new tank and rocket di- 
visions and new submarine fleets. 


* ” ae 


A SSUMING the fullest success of the 
Marshall Plan, with the expenditure 
of all the amount asked, what will our 
situation be in the middle of 1952? 
Western Europe will be economically 
stronger and in a better position to re- 
sist communism from within. But from 
outside, Russia, recovered and with her 
strategic zones consolidated, will pos- 
sess the most powerful war machine 
of all time, spearheaded very prob- 
ably by squadrons of atomic bombers 
and backed by 500 divisions. Today, 
the American atomic monopoly is the 
principal deterrent to a sweep by 
communist Russia over Europe and 
Asia. By 1952, Russia will be in a 
stronger position and America will 
have lost her atomic monopoly. Fur- 
thermore, as with Hitler, the fear of 
the overpowering war machine at their 
very doors, fortified by the atomic 
threat, will probably divide and keep 
paralyzed the nations of western Eu- 
rope and Asia. 

The Marshall Plan may divert the 
attention of the American people from 
the fundamental issues between USA 
and USSR; but it will not avert the 
Third World War. In a world of power 
politics, America cannot buy world 
peace on the installment plan. The 
Marshall Plan cannot therefore be the 
sole basis of US foreign policy, as pro- 
posed by the Administration. Some- 
thing else, of a far more drastic and 
more effective nature, will be needed 
in addition to the Marshall Plan. 


That something else cannot be a 
preventative war to crush Russia now. 
In a deinocracy such as ours, either po- 
litical party is certain to be defeated it 
enough Americans become convinced 
that it is a war party. 

Is there a way out, which is neither 
appeasement of Russia a la Wallace, 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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at the World 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 








A Spurious Alibi 


HE Soviet statement in reply to 
i the documents released by the 
US State Department about Ger- 


man-Soviet diplomacy in 1939-41 will 
undoubtedly disappoint a good many 
people in this country. They hoped fo 
a denial of some sort, at least of the 
most compromising of the documents. 
They anticipated 
at least that the 
translation of the 
material would be 
questioned and 
some facts would 
be put into a dif- 
ferent light. But 
the Soviet reply in 
no way disputes 
the authenticity of 
the published 
Dallin documents 

leveled by Moscow is one of ‘treachery’ 
on the part of the State Department— 
treachery toward an ally. It’s been a 


The accusation 
, 


long time since the Soviet Foreign 
Office last used the term, “ally.” with 
reference to the United States. Moscow 
had suggested that en Allied com- 
mission be set up to sift and prepare 
the documents for publication—each 
member of the commission having the 
inevitable veto. In this way, Molotov, 
had hoped, the publication of some of 
the most shameful papers could have 
been prevented, This idea was reject- 
ed, and so now he shouts, “Treachery! 

He goes on to threaten a sort of 


retaliation. Now, he says, Moscow will 
publish documents that will compro- 
mise the Western powers. These al- 
leged documents have been in Soviet 
hands for more than two years. If 
they are really available, it is strange 
that the Soviet radio and TASS did not 
broadcast the important 
long ago. 


revelations 
* * * 


Mo orov. however, is never on the 
defensive. He cannot say anything to 
explain away the papers published by 
the United States and therefore he 
takes the offensive along two other 
lines. The Western powers, he avers, 
appeased Hitler between 1933 and 1939 
and in this way made it possible for 
him to start the war; also, the United 
States financed the restoration of the 
German economy after the German 
defeat in the first World War. 

As far as the appeasement of Hitler 
is concerned, Molotov is telling the 
truth—but not the whole truth. France 
and Britain tried hard to avoid war, 
long after such efforts had become 
By their policy of weakness 
they gave comfort and encouragement 
to Hitler. But was Soviet policy at 
the time better than that of the West- 
ern appeasers? 


hopeless. 


In January, 1935, Molotov in a speech 
before the Congress of Soviets publicly 
appealed for the improvement of rela- 

*tions with Nazi Germany. “For our 


part we can say that we have never 
wished for anything other than the 
continuance of good relations with 
Germany... . Not racism, nor Fascisra 
is the obstacle—normal relations with 
Italy are objective proof of the possi- 
bility of developing collaboration be- 
tween countries with completely op- 
posite social systems.” 

A year later Molotov again told 
the Central Executive Committee in 
Moscow that “the Soviet Government 
would like to establish better relations 
with Germany than those existing at 
present. The realization of this policy 
rests not only with us but also with 
the government of Germany.” 

Still later, in an interview with the 
editor of the Paris Temps, Molotov 
stated: ; 

“The main trend among our people, 
the trend which determines the policy 
of the Soviet Government, considers an 
improvement in relations between Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union possible. 

. . The participation of Germany in 
the League of Nations would be in the 
interest of peace and would be favora- 
bly regarded by us.” 

“Even of Hitler Germany?’ asked the 
editor. 

“Yes,” Molotov replied, “even of 
Hitler Germany.” 

The record shows that the Soviet- 
German Pact of 1939 was not a spon- 
taneous reaction against the Munich 
policy of Chamberlain and Datadier. 
Stalin and Molotov had long before 
been prepared for collaboration with 
an imperialist Germany, and they 
plunged into it as soon as Adolf Hitler 
responded to the wooing. 


a * * 


Tue contention that the United States 
financed a revival of the German eco- 
nomy and thereby becomes responsible 
for the war cannot be taken seriously. 
American loans, which were trifling 
compared with the cost of German 


remilitarization under Hitler, were 


considered a natural and even desira, 
ble contribution in the 1920's when 
Germany was still a democracy anj 
had virtually no armed forces. The 
Communist parties throughout the 
world were most vociferous at the time 
defending Germany’s right to rehabilj. 
tation. Moreover, the Soviet Goverp. 
ment concluded secret agreements with 
the German military, giving them, 
against a modest fee, facilities in Russia 
to manufacture heavy arms and con. 
duct experiments prohibited in Ger. 
many under the Versailles Treaty. Roe. 
lations between some German generals 
and Soviet agencies were close azq 
friendly. 

If Molotov could expect free criti. 
cism in his own country, he would 
have skipped this chapter of history, 
which has shown that no other govern. 
ment did as much for the remuiliti: iz. 
tion of Germany in the decade bet. ven 
1923 and 1933 as did the Soviet Goy. 
ernment. 

- * * 
William Henry Chamberlin, 
“Expert Calumniator”’ 

© By mistake a part of last week's 
column under this title was deleted, 
It dealt with an attack in the Moscow 
New Times on Mr. Chamberlin. The 
reason for the wrath of the mouthpiere 
of the Soviet Foreign Office was told 
in the deleted paragraph: 

According to New Times, Chamberlin 
explains the industrial development in 
Russia after 1928 in terms of “concen- 
trated pressure of the ruling Commu. 
nist party; in his list of literature he 
omits the minutes of the purge trials 
and the apologetic writings of Pritt 
and Joseph E. Davies: what’s even 
worse—the New Times exclaims— 
Chamberlin considered [quite properly 
in 1942] the anti-Fascist orientation of 
the Soviet Government as just one 
phase in its meandering policies. He 
is now branded a “hired liar” and joirs 
the ranks of the “gangsters of the pen.” 








Jhe Home Front 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 








If Gandhi Had Been an 
American 


T is always easier to kill good men 
| then to imitate them. So writes a 


California reader of The New 
Leader concerning the death of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi. His sentence sharply 
points up the alternatives presented to 
mankind by a saint. The one thing 
that is impossible is to disregard him. 
He must be accepted and followed or 
put out of the way. The murder of 
Gandhi was, therefore, a psychological 
necessity. For hu- 
manity, at its pres- 
ent stage of de- 
velopment, could 
not make his creed 
its rule of life, 
either in India or 

elsewhere 
During his long 
struggle against 
Britain, 
words and actions 
Bohn often made me a 
bit impatient. Ex- 


Gandhi's 


cept for his dramatic advocacy of 
peace, he often seemed to stress things 
of slight importance. There were hun- 
dreds of millions of Indians, poor, 
diseased, ignorant, divided. 
Only a prejudiced person could believe 
that British rule lay at the root of 
these ancient troubles. Yet this great 
leader—a man distinguished for in- 
tellectual acuteness—often spoke as 
though the lifting of foreign rule would 
fill empty bellies or cure sick bodies. 


hungry, 


Suppose a super-commission, a body 
consisting of infinitely intelligent saints, 
were to draw up a recovery plan for 
such a suffering population. Is it even 
conceivable that they would place the 
sole blame on some distant outsider? 
No, if 350,000,000 people are chronically 
poor and miserable, the fault must lie 
primarily with them. Their salvation 
must come from within. 

In a land suffering from  under- 
production, nothing could be more 
futile than Gandhi’s championship of 
a return to the folk handicrafts. Any 
degree of success in the movement 
symbolized by Gandhi's hand-loom 
would have hindered independence 
rather than promoting it. Certain of 
the great man’s eccentricities seemed 
to me over-much on the showmanship 
side. Carrying his goats with him to 
London made good newspaper copy, 
but the nannies must have been of 
rather slight assistance either in inter- 
national diplomacy or as symbols of 
the man’s message, of peace and good- 
will. 

It may be that when historians draw 
up the balance a hundred or a thou- 
sand years from now, this strange- 
looking, bald and bow-legged little man 
-——rather than Roosevelt or Churchill 
or Stalin—will stand out as the sig- 
nificant leader of our time. He had his 
sights set higher than anyone else. His 
message is for all mankind—not for 
one class or nation. 


Ir our commission of saints could 
present to us a recovery plan for India 
or for the world, my guess is that 
they would set down their require- 
ments in something like this order: 
Food, health, education. Do not be 
misled by the notion that this list is 
too materialistic for saintly approval. 
A goodly proportion of the miracles 
of Jesus were concerned with an in- 
crease in the food, supply. An even 
greater number were undertaken with 
a view to the restoration of health. It 
is doubtless true that Cyrus McCormick 
and Luther Burbank were more effec- 
tive in multiplying food resources and 
that Louis Pasteur did more to pre- 
vent illness. But despite the concern 
of Christianity’s founder with other 
worldliness, it cannot be denied that 
he fully recognized humanity’s basic 
material needs. 

And despite all the eccentric quirks 
of Gandhi's manifold declarations and 
activities, his life and mind were 
aimed consistently at ameliorations of 
the world’s basic woes. He operated 
within his own sphere, but he demon- 
strated principles applicable to all the 
world. His great achievement was not 
the winning of independence. No na- 
tion or combination of nations could 
prevent 350,000,000 Indians from win- 
ning their independence once they had 
made up their minds that they wanted 
to be free. But these millions of de- 
scendants of ancient civilizations are 
caught in the most vicious of vicious 
circles. They are filled with hate of 
one another. In this respect they are 
like the rest of the world—only more 
so. Because they are ignorant and di- 
vided, they remain poor. To this great 
mass of humanity Gandhi gave life- 
long, energetic and inspiring leader- 
ship. His unfailing sense for publicity 
values effectively put across his gen- 
uine devotion. Despite his eccentrici- 
ties, his intellectual acuteness kept him 


consistently directed at the 
mentals. 

I feel sure that Gandhi worked for 
Indian unity as well as independence 
because he was convinced that division 
and hatred lay at the root of all other 
evils. As long as upper-class Hindus 
scorned the untouchables, there was 
little use in talking about improve: 
ments in agriculture. As long as Mo 
hammedans considered it a sacred duty 
to destroy Hindus, there was little good 
to be achieved by improvements in 
commerce. The moment the British 
were out of the way, Gandhi's ener- 
gies were devoted to promoting under- 
standing and unity between Hindus 
and Mohammedans. Because some of 
his own people were unwilling to go 
along with this program, the great 
Indian leader was martyred, which fre- 
quently has led to canonization. 

This man’s message lies heavy upon 
the conscience of the world. Gandhi 
was not a mere pacifist. He was @ 
dynamic advocate of understanding be- 
tween peoples of all classes, races. re 
ligions and ideologies. Had he been 
an American rather than an Indian, he 
would have sought a way of breaking 
through the curtains rolled down by 
governments. Diplomacy is not enough. 
Gandhi died making an effort to get 
the Hindu and the Mohammedan into 
the same world. If he had been an 
American, he would never have rested 
until he had broken through the wall 
by which the Russian dictators seek 
to isolate their people from ours. He 
would have denounced Russian ruth- 
lessness. But he would not have 
stopped there. His tireless energy and 
endless ingenuity would have been 
devoted to breaking through that iron 
curtain, getting to the Russian people 
with America’s message of peace and 
democracy. It is up to us—as well as 
to the people of India—to do some 
thing about living up to the standard 
which Gandhi set. 


funda- 
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Government 
Laboratories Aid 


Small Business 


By T. Swann Harding 


Author of One Blade of Grass, and well-known specialist on agricultural, industrial and allied subjects 


REE enterprise in this country 
F needs a shot in the arm. For 

big industry is galloping towards 
“oliectivism” in the most alarming 
manner 

The problems of small businessmen 
are very acute these days when large 
enterprises are swallowing up small 
ones taster than ever before in our 
history. This collectivism is doubly 
to be feared because it not only leads 
to ominous concentrations of wealth 
and power, but it tends directly away 
from democratic free enterprise and 
towards monopoly, government dom- 
jnation, and even dictatorship. There 
are many similarities between a huge 
so-called private monopoly and an en- 
terprise run by a totalitarian govern- 
ment. 

Today the total property 
valuation of very few of our sovereign 
states exceeds that of our more power- 
ful corporations. Only ten states exceed 
our two leading corporations in wealth 
and power, while these two powerful 
monopolies are richer than 38 other 
states. The taxable wealth of 18 of our 
poorer states is less than the billion- 
dollar assets of one of our lesse1 
lectivistic giants. 


assessed 


col- 


These giants are not private enter- 
prises, owned and operated by a few 
—and the same—individuals. Instead 
they are huge bureaucratic aggregates 
in which ownership is diffused among 
one small group while expert 
owner managers operate them on 
salary. That is “capitalist” collectivism. 
But the public so far fails to under- 
stand the enormous difference between 
@ private enterprise of moderate size, 
managed by its owners, and the giants, 
different in kind as well as in size. 
Because such national and interna- 
tional giants exist, labor unions seek 
to organize and negotiate on a national 
scale. They must do so to match col- 
lectivist capitalism. 


non- 


» * . 


Tue invention of this stupendous 
device, the modern corporation—and 
even some five thousand 
corporate farms in this country, with 
annual production valued at from 
$100,000 to $1,000,000 each—was con- 
tingent upon advances in scientific re- 
Search and 
However, we made no provision to rule 
these giants, because their very crea- 
tion could not have been foreseen 

Now many of them, with their man- 
agers, stockholders, and employees, 
and their families, total an industrial 
population of more than a million, and 
control revenues in excess of those col- 
lected by either New York City or 
New York State. Moreover the large 
national labor unions, 
and expanding governmental admin- 
istration are all resultants of scientific 
progress as applied in production tech- 
nology 

These giants do not at all resemble 
traditional private or free enterprise. 
They hog the capital, the liquid assets, 
and the net income of industry. Half 


there are 


technological progress. 


corporations, 





of the corporate stock dividends are 
received by fewer than 75,000 persons 
Who constitute only about one percent 
of all American’ corporate stock 





STOUT ON VACATION 
Jonathan Stout, Washington Edi- 
tor of The New Leader is currently 
on a special news assignment; his | 
regular report from Washington 





| will appear in the next issue. | 
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owners. Ownership is far from widely 
diffused. Finally, collectivism easily 
spreads from the economic to the po- 
litical sphere, and this must be checked 
if we are to preserve democracy. 

Scientific research by its very nature 
readily lends itself to exploitation by 
monopolies. Only the rich and power- 
ful firms can afford the large expen- 
ditures comprehensive research entails, 
can hire the required scientific experts, 
and can thus develop invaluable pools 
of scientific information. Their power 
then enables them either to withhold 
this information until an opportune 
time comes for its strategic use, or 
undemocratically to use it immediately 
in forcing weaker competitors to the 
wall. 

True, many of these giants are be- 
nevolent. Many perform pure research 
of high value, some of which they 
throw into the common pool of scientific 
knowledge. But their size and power, 
the fact that one group owns and an- 
other manages, their lack of social re- 
sponsibility, all conspire to make them 
a menace to free society. 

There are today some 2,300 American 
industrial laboratories. Big industries 
think nothing of hiring 200 to 300 re- 
search 


workers per 10,000 wage- 
earners, and consider the investment 
sound. Undoubtedly it is sound and 


pays high dividends. Yet the univer- 
sities and various state and federal 
government laboratories are the res- 
ervoirs of new basic knowledge which 
arises from pure research of a kind 
unlikely to bring immediate profits in 
application. Without such research, 
industry and agricuiture languish. 
One large chemical company re- 
cently announced that 30 percent of 
its total sales represented products 
that were either nonexistent or else 
not in commercial production a decade 
ago. Every large industry is thus an 


“% x 
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MONSTER OR BLESSING? 
This giant machine made by McCormick-Deering in Memphis can pick as much 
cotton as 40 men. Not only the thousands of tenant farmers and sharecroppers who 
will be displaced by the mechanical cotton-picker and flame-throwers that weed 
the fields, but also city workers all over the country will feel the effects. 
workers, displaced by machines, will soon be moving in great numbers into indus- 
trial areas where they'll be retooling their skills to earn their livings in factories 


incubator of other industries. Its pool 
of scientific and technical information 
fosters its expansion into related fields 
and its growth into a giant. But what 
about small and medium-sized con- 
cerns? They cannot afford the expense 
of finely equipped laboratories and 
staffs of varied experts. 

Who will create knowledge and tech- 
niques for them? One resource they 
have, which iS also a bulwark of free 
enterprise and small business in a 
community increasingly usurped by 
economic collectivism, may be cited. 
It consists of four rather large labora- 
tories, each costing $2,000,000 to build 
and equip and $1,000,000 annually to 
operate. They are devoted to chemical 
engineering research directed at find- 
and wider outlets for 
byproducts, 


ing new uses 
American farm products, 
culls and_ surpluses. 
One of these laboratories is located 
in each of the nation’s major farm- 
producing areas—at Philadelphia, New 
Orleans, Peoria, and near San ‘ran- 
cisco. They form part of the US De- 
partment of Agriculture. Each em- 
ploys about 250 workers, half of whom 


are chemists, physicists, microbiolo- 


gists, engineers, or other scientists. 
These regional research laboratories 


were born of the chemurgic movement 
of the 1920’s and the depression of the 
1930's, and out of a small effort the 
Department had 
or 30 years to find: industrial uses for 


been making for 25 
farm products. 


S » 


Tuey are in a very real sense the 
research arm of the small businessman 
and industrialist, with whom they co- 
operate closely. All the findings are 
made public to all. Any who care to 
undertake the job of making the find- 
ings useful may go ahead. Conferences 
are frequently held, attended by re- 


and other city jobs. 


For the 


gional industrialists and laboratory 
staff members. Research performed at 
the laboratories is always pointing ‘he 
way to new industries, many of which 
can be operated on limited capital. 
The findings also help those already 
operating. 

The laboratories seek not so much 
to find substitutes for what we already 
have, making them from agricultural 
raw materials, as to produce wholly 
new and far better products and ma- 
terials which serve new 
which are superior for old uses to 
those now employed. Special effort is 
also made to render certain commodi- 
ties cheaper by making their second- 
ary products so valuable that the price 
of the primary is reduced to a level to 
foster mass sale. 

Fuel alcohol from agricultural wastes 
and lactic acid both offer examples in 
point. Obviously more liquid fuel 
should be made from inexhaustible 
agricultural sources while more lactic 
acid should b2 manutactured from the 
lactose in skim milk now often wholly 
wasted. Fermentation of agricultural 
wastes can be so carried on that many 
valuable byproducts are produced in 
addition to ethyl alcohol, while lactic 
acid readily lends itself to the making 
of a wide variety of industrially valu- 
able products. Microorganisms are 
especially fed and trained to undertake 
part of this work. In time the second- 
ary products will sell so well as to 
make the primary product available 
cheaply for mass use. 

More than 150 research projects deal- 
ing with the use of agricultural com- 
modities in the war were carried on 
in these four laboratories. Each is 
equipped not only with modern labora- 
tory facilities, but also has a wing so 
fitted up that almost any kind of pilot- 


purposes, or 


plant operation can be undertaken 
therein. Finally, economists appraise 
each project in monetary terms and 
also determine supplies and sources 


of required raw materials, and avail- 


ability of labor, so that the method 
evolved can be recommended intelli- 
gently to different localities. Thus 
also economically unfeasibk jects 


are discarded or held to a 
portune time of release. Many projects 
are tailored to specific ascas 
lems. 

Outstanding was the successful ef- 
fort of the Peoria laboratory to get 
penicillin into cheap mass production. 
This was done by finding new and 
better penicillin mold strains—the best 
in a decayed cantaloupe in a Peoria 
market—and feeding them a new diet 
composed largely of steeping 
liquor, a byproduct of the manufac- 
ture of corn starch, and lactose from 
skim milk. About 12,000,000 pounds of 
the former and 6,000,000 of the latter 
went into penicillin production and, 
in 1945 alone, $100,000,000 worth of the 
drug was produced at constantly de- 
creasing prices to consumers. 

When the humane value of the drug 
and its 


more Op- 


or prob- 


corn 


reduced 
consideration, and the fact 


taken into 
that yield 
was stepped up a hundred times, it is 
obvious that this single project more 
than paid for the building and cquip- 
ment of all four laboratories, plus the 
entire cost of their operation for the 
first decade of their existence. Each 
laboratory has its own projects and 
triumphs. Each much more than paid 
its way, returning rich dividends to the 
public. 


cost are 


. * « 


Tue New Orleans lab developed an 
improved tire cord by using specifically 
selected cotton varieties on a basis of 
their physical properties 

senger tires of the usual 
made which ran 68,000 mile 
recapping, at a sustained highway 
speed of 60 miles an hour, a speed 
which rapidly cuts rubber off tires. The 
laboratory also developed wholly new 


Thus pas- 
were 


with one 


SIZES 


types of cotton bandages far superior 
to those in use. It also produced from 
peanut protein a fiber named “sarelon” 
that takes dyes well, shrinks little, and 
resembles wool. 

(Continued on Page Sixteen) 
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1879, Va oined the Hun- during the war, and tended t 


uphold 






paras oclalist movement if earl the possibility of coexistence and coop- 
voutl nd " ri wad te eration between the Soviet Union and 





prominence a journali pecializing the western democracies. This toning 


in economic In 1918 he was appointed down, under the impact of war, of the 


Professor of national econon t the traditional Communist conception, per- 
Universit of Budapest In 1919 he mitted Varga to analyze western de- 
— velopments with some measure of ob- 
becar People’s Commissar of Finance o 
jectivity 
in Bela Kun’s government After the 
, . Varga’s new book evoked a great deal 
downfall of — the lungarian Soviet 
of comment, in which criticism was in- 
) \ py a te lria, a in 4 
Republic, Varga fled to Au nd i variably interspersed with compliments 
1920 he went to the USSR where he to the author. Last M: the Institute 
joined the Communist Part and a of Economics of the Academy of Science 
<oon naturalized (not to be confused with Varga’s In- 
stitute of World Economics) held a 
: ! 4 \ il o ( ' 

In Soviet Russia V ; ea Tun three-day conference, which discussed 
self to research and litera work Varga’s book. The detailed report on 
primarily on foreign and world econ the conference, published in the August 
omy lle published numerous books Bulletin of the Academy of Science, gave 

: ’ a comparatively idyllic picture: almost 
and article many of which were trans- : 

all speakers criticized the book, but 
; euapes ) is 
Jated into foreign langu pe During h paid tribute to the autho: 
first years in Soviet Russia, he some- a 
The storm seemed to have veered 
lime was culpable ’ leviation away. Yet this soon proved a delusion. 
mainly in theoretical questions. In 1925 The magazine Bolshevik carried on 
Milhvutin published a pamphlet, The Sept. 15 an article by I. Gladkov on the 
Revisionism of Comrade Varga in Ag- conference of the Institute of Eco- 


: nomics. There were no longer any 
rarian Questions. Since then Varga has , 
praises of Varga; his book was de- 


always adhered closely to the “line nounced. Further steps followed in a 
He survived all the purge in which quick succession. Early in Oceober, the 
manv of his friends vanished forever, Presidium of the Academy of Science 
ae foes daccie heniied the Tantiiuds adopted a seemingly harmless decision 
to fuse the Institute of Economics with 
of World Economi ind World Polity the Institute of World Economics and 
at the Academy) I science of the World Affairs into an Institute of Eco- 
USSR. an _ institutior reate argely nomics, and to appoint K. V. Ostrovi- 
thre } atinet ° tianov as Director of the Institute” 
Pravda, Oct i) The Institute of 
But in 1947 cloud egan wo game! World Economics passed into eternity. 
over Varga’s he fle Institute ; 
yet among Communist leaders there 
pubsaned sk Modificatic doubt, which still persists, wheth- 
. e Eco ‘ ’ Varga hould b definitely cast 





@ Professor Eugene Varga has fallen into disgrace in the eyes of the Soviet 
Government, but he has not been purged in the old sense of the word, with 
either imprisonment or execution. Rather the demotion was intended as a 
warning to every Soviet scientist and writer to conform with the new po- 
litical line, never to stress any successes or positive features in the economy 
or politics of the Western world, and always to play up “Soviet superiority” 
over the West. Varga has of course complied with these demands, and his 
writings again appear in the Soviet press, though he has not been restored 
to his old position. 

Meanwhile the screening of scientists and writers continues. Another 
Soviet economist, M. Bakshitsky, has now been taken to task for his book, 
published in 1947, on the economy of the United States during the second 
World War. Using authentic American sources, the author gave a serious ac- 
count of the successful! fulfillment of the gigantic tasks of the American war 
effort. Bolshevik, the official publication of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, calls Bakshitsky’s work “a vicious book” and accuses the 
author of accepting the views of “American business circles’—which is tanta- 
mount to “deviation in favor of capitalist ideology.” 

Anton Zhebrak, Soviet geneticist, was also ousted from the presidency of 
the White Russian Academy of Science for taking issue with the contention 
of T. D. Lysenko, director of the Institute of Genetics, that the theories of 
Mendel and Morgan are wrong because they are in conflict with dialectical 
materialism. In Pravda I. Laptev assailed Zhebrak as well as the biologist 
N. P. Dubinin for their “slavish servility to bourgeois science, which is foreign 
to Soviet patriotism,” and their belief that such a thing as pure science can 
exisi. In 1940 another famous geneticist, Nikolai Vavilov, challenged Lysenko’s 
assertion that Mendel was a priest and hence could not be right. He paid the 
penalty by dying in a concentration camp in 1942. 


Solomon Schwarz is a co-author of “Management in Russian Industry and 
Agriculture” and is now writing a book on “Labor in Soviet Russia.” 
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RUSSIAN PURGE TRIBUNAL 
Culture and Science Again on Trial in Russia—as Always 


away. His articles continued to appear 
in Soviet periodicals. But in a recently 
published book by N. Voznesensky, 
member of the Politburo, Varga was 
quoted, without mentioning his name, 
and referred to as “a woebegone econ- 
omist,” and “a theoretician who thinks 
he XK 


is Marxist” but writes “nonsense 


not worthy of atteniton.” 
os + * 


Wuar charges have been levelled 
against Varga? What are the theoretical 
offenses that have been blamed on the 
man who for many years was recog- 
nized as a supreme authority in world 
economic problems? 


Varga wrote about the decisive role 
of the Western state in the war econ- 
omy, about the subordination of the in- 
terests of monopolistic groups to the 
interests of the state, about the reduc- 
ing, during the war, of “the complete 
anarchy of production existing in peace- 
time.” In the war years, he said, “the 
bourgeois state as the organization of 
all the bourgeoisie was compelled to 
attempt a compulsory subordination of 
the private interests of single enter- 
prises and of individuals to the inter- 


ests of the prosecution of war.’ 


These ideas have aroused the wrath 
of Communist critics. In reality, they 
maintain, there was no evidence of any 
increased role of “the state,’ and, to 
quote Prof. Ostrovitianov, “during the 
war, the process of fusion of monopolies 
with the state apparatus was greatly 
intensified, and the dependence of the 
bourgeois state on monopolistic capital 
increased In wartime the bourgeois 
accordingly, an instrument 
in the hands of monopolistic capital, 


state was, 


and served its aims even in a greate! 
measure than in peacetime 


Che idea that monopoly capital wields 
absolute power in the western nations 
is now being elaborated in the Commu- 
nist press, and has given birth to some 
Pravda of 
Jan. 26 published an article by Prof. 
I. Laptev, which denied that the bour- 


puzzling generalizations. 


geois state could exercise any influence 
upon economic reality subjected to “the 
inherent economic laws of capitalist 
developmment.” This is a sort of Com- 
munist adaptation of the ecdnomic 


theories of laissez-faire capitalism, 


C. INTEMPLATING the probable trend 
of postwar developments, Varga fore- 
sees two divergent periods. In the first 
decade after the war, a process of re- 
construction of the war-shattered econ- 
omy will take place; this process, he 
holds, will be accompanied by an eco- 
nomic depression, which, however, will 
be far from the end of capitalism. 














“Only after some ten years, when the 
production capacity of impoverished 
nations is raised to the prewar level 
(partly with the help of American 
credits), will the ‘final’ changes in ca 
pitalism, caused by the war, become 
apparent. They will find their expres 
sion in the aggravation of the basic 
contradiction in the capitalist system.’ 
In this somewhat vague phrasing 
Varga’'s critics have rightly sensed that 
the economic crisis which Varga fore: 
casts “two or three years atter the 
war,” is nothing but the usual transient 
crisis, and that he relegates the ‘final’ 
crisis of capitalism to a distant future 
Thus he clashes with the latest political 
line taken by international Commu. 
nism. 


This crime is aggravated by Varga’ 
assumption that “American credits’ 
may play a positive role in the ecos 
nomic recuperation of the war-devas- 
tated nations. Even the fact that at the 
time when Varga wrote his book, the 
Soviet leadership was discussing the 
possibility of a $6,000,000.009 loan in 
America for the rehabilitation of the 
Soviet economy, did not serve as an 
extenuating circumstance. At present, 
any talk about “American credits” 
amounts to arousing sympathy toward 
the Marshall Plan, and to veiling its 
nature. Such thir are 
not tolerated in the Soviet Unio: 


“imperialistic” 


Varga’s concept of a changing rela 
tionship between the old empires and 
their colonies caused even more inte 
dignation. According to Varg: “the 
almost universal decrease of financial 
dependence of the colonies and depend: 
ent territories on the empires, and the 
transformation of some colonies from 
debtors into creditors of the imperialist 
mother countries, is anew phenomenon, 
never before observed in the history 
of imperialism. . This development, 
which can hardly be stopped after the 
wa! is pregnant with far-reaching 
changes in the relations between the 
colonies and the mother couniries.” 
Though Varga attempts to prove that 
the mother countries are trying W 
maintain their decisive ecnomic it 
fluence in the colonies, this contention 
cannot rehabilitate him. 


Accusations of this kind, preferre¢ 
against Varga, are numerous. Thougl 
in most instances the arguments of his 


opponents are at variance with facts, 





this does not bother’ them ‘Object 
ism” is a “bourgeois” evil. When facts 
clash with the “party line,” sé uch 


the worse for the facts. “The science 
ef economics is thoroughly partisan.” 
For over a quarter of a century, Varga 
himself was engaged in juggling with 
facts to make them fit “the party line.” 
But now even Vargas has become 
dangerous! 
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Why GOP Wins in Quaker City 
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By Walter R. Storey 


Former research director of the AFL International Upholsterers Union; 
at present, he is a free-lance writer 


HILADELPHIA.—The 1948 Presi- 
Peeasat campaign is occupying the 

attention of liberals and organ- 
jzed labor in this “corrupt and con- 
tented” city, where the Republican and 
Democratic national conventions will 
pe held this summer. This writer is 
not so sanguine about the chances of 
genuinely progressive forces carrying 
the election in this city or state. Fac- 
tors causing this pessimism do not 
apply to this area alone, although they 
are more obvious here. The organiza- 
tional aspects involved are so difficult 
that liberals must engage in realistic 
organization activity and clearer evalu- 
ation of opposing political forces. 

Last year’s Mayoralty election was 
a victory for the Republicans, despite 
the Democratic candidate’s dramatic, 
detailed exposé of the sordid gangster 
alliance and vote-stealing base of the 
GOP machine. Despite the high vote 
for the Democratic contender, Richard- 
son Dillworth, and the national pub- 
licity he received, the powerful Re- 
publican machine “just kept rolling 
half 


along,” as it has done for over 
a century. 
How does this machine stay in 


power, without a forceful and popular 
personality at its head? How does it 
remain so strong when so many other 
big city machines have either 
smashed or seriously weakened? 

First, the Republicans need a “rotten 
borough” like Philadelphia in order to 
carry Pennsylvania. Philadelphia is the 
balance of power the Republicans have 
been depending on since 1932. Through 
the money of Joe Pew, his family 
and a museum-size flock of economic 
royalists, this city and commonwealth 
have remained a GOP stronghold. 

Second, although the city and county 
have covered the same area since the 
Consolidation Act of 1854, thousands of 
unnecessary county jobs exist. They 
render little or no municipal service, 
but they are necessary “plums” for the 
deserving vote-getters of the -Repub- 
lican Party. This is also true of hun- 
dreds of jobs in the various county 
courts. 

In addition, the Civil Service Com- 
mission is a travesty on the merit 
system as far as thousands of city jobs 
are concerned. To give a personal ex- 
ample, the writer was once given a 
test by his Councilman for a job 
allegedly under civil service jurisdic- 
tion. The test consisted of being able 
to type his name and address! Politi- 
cally sophisticated natives have yet to 
know of a person who was really “in” 
with his committeeman who did not 
get a job, whether it was supposed to 
be under civil service or not. 

The result of this city and county 
pavroll padding on a grand scale is 
local elections particularly, 
thousands of Republican jobholders 
bring out to the polls tens of thousands 
of their relatives and neighbors. It 
takes no political genius to mastermind 
this situation, no strong personality to 
keep the “Band of Brothers” in Iine— 
Just the instinct of economic survival. 

To make the path of poiltical reform 
full of more pitfalls, the Police Depart- 
ment and the Republican Magistrates 
are allied with the dominant political 
This means that the police 
wink at Election Law violations. Thou- 
Sands of persons capable of pulling a 
machine lever receive illegal 
assistance from their Republican com- 
mitteemen. 

Within the “rotten borough” city 
there are strategic “rotten borough” 
divisions and wards. In order to carry 
Ward X in a close election, it is 


been 


that, in 


Machine. 


Voting 


A 


Be eae 


amazing how 330 persons vote Repub- 
lican in one division and only 20 vote 
Democratic. Bribery, promise of po- 
litical jobs, liquor, outright intimida- 
tion—all work wonders on Election 
Day. It is a common Republican prac- 
tice to have forty or fifty Negroes in 
one ward arrested on false charges a 
short time before election, and then 
to discharge those who will promise 
to deliver ten votes. (P. S.—They de- 
liver the votes or they are arrested 
again.) 
& 7 » 


Turse techniques are not new. The 
significant thing is that they are ap- 
plied year after year in this city on 
such a- wholesale scale, and while so 
many good people deplore them, they 
do as little about changing them as 
they do about the weather. 

The Democratic Party was revived 
here when Roosevelt became President. 
Why couldn’t it make headway among 
a city of industrial workers? The or- 
ganizational reasons for this failure 
were given by Richardson Dillworth in 
an article in The Philadelphia Inquirer 
of January 21: 

“It has long been the strategy of the 
local Republican Party to aid Demo- 
ward leaders willing to play 
ball with the Republican organization, 
If such a Democratic ward leader's 
regime is threatened, the Republican 
machine comes to his aid by getting 
some kind of job for a few of his 
committeemen, and also by causing 
enough Republican voters to register 
Democratic to insure his victory in a 
primary election. 

“It may well be asked why a ward 
leader who has never been able to 
carry his own ward, and receives no 
Democratic patronage, is anxious to 
continue as ward leader. The answer 
is that a considerable number of such 
leaders operate one-man liquor clubs 
in their wards at considerable profit 
to themselves. They are, of course, 
permitted to operate such clubs only 
so long as they make themselves useful 
to the Republican ward leader. 

“There are numerous ways in which 
such ward leaders can play ball with 
the Republican organization. One is 
by discouraging able young men and 
women from taking an active interest 
in the local Democratic Party. Another 
is to simply go through the motions at 
election time. A third is to cut the 
ticket in the manner desired by the 
Republican Party in any local elec- 
tion.” 

Dillworth and several former city 
chairmen of the Democratic Party 
are trying to reorganize their party, 
with the aid of a group of inde- 
pendent voters who rallied around 
Dillworth and his platform in the re- 
cent Mayoralty campaign. The local 
branch of Americans for Democratic 
Action has decided to work with this 
independent group through the spring 
primary. 


cratic 


* > e 


Tur local ADA has been carrying on 
other activities designed to help lift 
this city out of its political apathy. 
Since the local branch of the NAACP 
is largely’ under Communist domina- 
tion, it has been essential that non- 
Stalinists help Negroes organize to 
protect and extend their civil rights. 
ADA ran a successful conference for 
that purpose early this year attended 
by nearly 400 persons. Now that the 
Communists are sneering at the Report 
of the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights, it was heartening that ADA at 
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this conference and since then has in- 
sisted on implementing that commit- 
tee’s admirable report. 


Another long-needed project initiated 


by ADA is its school of practical poli- 
tics. This has an outstanding series of 


lecture-workshops 


on election laws, 


the duties of election officers, the func- 
tions of party committeemen, the or- 
ganizational structure of political par- 


ties, propaganda techniques, ete. 


Not 


since the days when the old Socialist 
Party was a promising electoral force 
in the early 1930’s can the writer re- 
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By her actions in forcibly install- 
ing regimes wholly subservient to 
the Kremlin, Russia is turning mot- 
tos, no less than peoples, on their 
heads. Might no longer decides who 
is right, but who is left. 

* * * 

A survey indicates that country 
editors generally favor the Marshall 
Plun with strings. Every gift parcel 
should come wrapped with string, 
of course, but too many strings may 
tie it tp in knots. 

* “ae * 

Army and Navy spokesmen chal- 
lenge the supremacy of the air force 
as the chief weapon in modern war- 
fare. They are trying hard to bring 


the claims of the air force down 
to earth. 
- te * 
The treasurer of the National 


Maritime Union charges that ex- 
cessive spending has brought the 
union to the verge of bankruptcy. 
Things would be more shipshape if 
officials didn’t spend their money 
like drunken sailors. 
* me 7 

Russid is reported suffering severe 
food shortages that the end of ra- 
tioning and the monetary reform did 
not alleviate. Since her condition is 
chronic, one can believe Russian 
claims that they are spared the 
pericdic crises that afflict the capi- 
taiist syslem. 


Column Left! w. 


call any other group offering such a 
comprehensive course to liberals and 
unionists. It will be a big job 
to put its lessons into practice in all 
of the city’s 52 wards and over 1,000 
divisions. Much must be done before 
worldly natives have reason to stop 
calling City Hall the “Steal Works.” 

The national convention of the ADA, 
to be held in the Quaker City during 
February 20-22, should focus a great 
deal of interest on the local chapter 
and the principles to which it is 
dedicated. 


trade 


Although he did not believe he 
would last long as King of a Com- 
munist-dominated land, former King 
Michael of Rumania was amazed 
by the brevity of his reign. He knew 
his days were numbered, but he did 
not believe he would take the count 
so soon. 

7 * * 

Zionist leaders denounce as a ma- 
jicious fabrication English charges 
that Communists infiltrated two 
immigrant ships bearing uncertified 
Jews to Palestine. The British see 
red when a Jew gets to Palestine. 

” a * 

Only the left-wing trade unions 
are supporting Wallace’s candidacy, 
When birds of a red feather flock 
together, they can foul up things 
admirably. 


. t * 


John F. Dulles expressed his ap- 
preciation for the role played by the 
Communist-led French strikes to- 
wards the passage of the European 
Recovery Program. He believes in 
giving the devil his due, even more 
than hell. 
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Jewish leaders charge British au- 
thorities in Palestine with deliber- 
ately hindering their legitimate de- 
fense activities. Britain is deter- 
mined to maintain her rigid neu- 
trality in Palestine to the last Jew. 


By MORRIS CHAPMAN 


Another 





The author, a well-known foreign 
correspondent currently in Europe, 
is vouched for by The New Leader. 
His identity, however, cannot be 

| divulged at this time. 








Bucharest. 


HE announcement that Rumania’s 
| Communist stooge Premier, Petru 
Groza, intends to dissolve all that 


remains of his much purged “Parlia- 
ment” in February and to hold new 
“election in March, marks another 
milestone on the road towards full 
Communist dictatorship. Another mile- 
stone will be formal announcement at 
a@ two-Party congress on February 7 
that the Communist boa-constrictor has 
completed the process of swallowing 
the unwilling Socialists, betrayed by 
their leaders Stefan Voitec and Lotar 
Radaceanu, and the almalgamation of 
peasant splinter groups in the “Green” 
Communist Party of Groza himself, 
which is also scheduled to take place 
this month. The only other Party al- 
Jowed at the elections will be a new 
creation, the “National People’s Party,” 
obligingly provided to receive the votes 
of as many of the middle classes as may 
be permitted to vote, and are not tou 
terrorized to do so 

The disciples of Stalin are as meticu 
Jous as was Hitler in insisting that 
there must be a veil, however trans- 
parent, of formal legality to cloak thei 
worst outrages Having ilenced the 
true voice of the Rumanian people 
(who to 90 percent are anti-Communist 
great electoral 
swindle of November, 1946, the Com- 


and anti-Russian) at the 


munists first tried to win over thei 
principal opponent, the Peasant Party 
leader Julius Maniu. When he rejected 
their overtures, they carried out “judi- 
cial murder” on him (a urely as did 
Dimitrov in Sofia on Nikola Petkoff) 
by sentencing the 74-year-old patriot 
to live imprisonment. No_ Socialist 
Maniu was the nearest thing to a real 
democrat who ever held the office of 
Premier in Rumania. With him they 
imprisoned all the leaders of his Party; 
the trial was an even more cynical 
mockery of justice legality and com- 
mon decency than was that of Petkov. 
They banned the Party and canceled 


its parliamentary mandates, they ar- 
rested the Independent Socialist leader, 
Titel Petruscu, who, months later, as 


this is written, has neither been charged 
or tried, and then carried through the 
armed coup d'état which followed 
Michael into exile 

These triumphs are now to be con- 
solidated by new terror elections. 
Whether the third permitted Party will 
also be allowed only Communists as 
candidates, or whether, as in the case 
of the Pfeiffer Party at the last Hun- 
garian elections, it is to be used to get 
us many opponents of Communist to- 
talitarianism as possible to come into 
the open as candidates, backers and 
speakers, in order that after the elec- 
tion they may all be arrested and the 
party suppressed, is not yet clear. Nor 
does it much matter; in any case we 
can rest assured that every imaginable 
precaution will have been taken by the 
day of the elections to prevent thei: 
results from giving even the faintest 
indication of the real will of the Ru- 
manian people. And one can be certain 
that they will result in a “spectacular 
victory” for the most hated man in the 
country today, Petru Groza, who has 
led the nation from one economi 
distaster to another=the latest was the 
fiasco of the “stabilization” of the Leu 
which has already started on a new 
gallop towards milliard-inflation. Also 
victorious will be the dreaded “Gen- 
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The palitical problem which is food, or rather the lack of food, continues 

in Europe. Here, two European youngsters stand over a container of dried 

milk furnished by the International Children’s Emergency Fund (ICEF), 
which is operating under UN auspices in 12 European countries. 


eral” Emil Bodnaras, Moscow's diligent 
disciple, who has planted the iron heel 
of the NKVD firmly on the neck of the 
Rumanian people. 


Tue all-powerful triumvirate consists 
of Bodnaras, Pauker and Luca. “Gen- 
eral” Emil Bodnaras, Minister of War, 
is the traitor cavalry officer who during 
the war with Russia sold military 
secrets to her and absconded to Moscow, 
returning later as a spy in Moscow’s 
pay to arm the Communist bands who 
used their weapons to terrorize one 
Government after the other following 
the “Liberation”; Anna Pauker, the 
Foreign Minister, is the most fanatical 
and Vasile Luca, the Finance Minister, 
the most corrupt of the triumvirate. 
All three of these rulers of Rumania 
re Soviet citizens, elected deputies of 
Moscow's Supreme Soviet. Of the three 
Socialist collaborationists who have be- 
trayed the great mass of the indignant 
but helpless workers into the hands of 
the tiny percentage w ho are genuine 
Communists, and have been rewarded 
with comfortable ministerial positions, 
the cleverest is Lothar Radaceanu, a 
“Sachse” (member of the German mi- 
nority), who made a great deal of 
money during the war by trading in 
German-made watches. He was con- 
stantly in and out of Nazi-Germany, 
ind is suspected, not without grounds, 
of having sold to the Nazis information 
of greater value than the watches he 
bought. Voitek is a good-looking So- 
cialist nonentity who has taken the 
easy road, while the head of the old 
Socialist Party, Titel Petrescu, who 
chose the hard way of lovalty to So- 
cialist ideals, sits in prison. The third 
Socialist” collaborator, Pac, has been 
forgiven his journalistic activities on 
Fascist newspapers during the war in 
return for his collaboration with the 
Communists today. One thing all three 
have in common — a perfectly clean 
record with both Rumanian Fascists 
and German Nazis. Not one was ar- 
rested or put in a concentration camp 
under Averescu and the Nazis, at a 








time where every Socialist leader of 
distinction was in jail. Two other 
Socialist renegades deserve mention, 
Braer, the real negotiator of the amal- 
gamation of the Socialist and Commu- 
nist Parties, and the wealthy oil expert 
Todor Jonescu. Jonescu’s principal 
claim to distinction is his expert forgery 
of the alleged letters from Titel Pe- 
trescu to Dinu Bratianu and Julius 
Maniu, purporting to sell the support 
of the Socialists to them, which were 
used to expel Petrescu from the Party 
before the 1946 elections. 


These were the principal collabora- 
tors in the plot to get rid of the King. 
Moscow’s orders in the matter were 
transmitted to Bodnaras by Marshal 
Josip Brod Tito on his arrival in 
Bucharest on December 17. One Ru- 
manian Communist who was present 
when Tito was giving orders on another 
matter remarked on the resemblance of 
the Yugoslav dictator to Hermann Goe- 
ring. He has the late Reichsmarschall’s 
love of good-living and, in consequence, 
despite all his efforts last summer at 
Bled in the shape of daily sets of tennis, 
swimming and rowing, the Reichs- 
marschall's figure. The one-time fear- 
less, simple and hard-living Partisan 
leader has developed the other Mar- 
shal’s passion for operetta uniforms 
and decorations. And, like his colleague 
Dimitrov, who recently in the Sofia 
“Parliament” bullied the nine Socialists 
who had dared to criticize his budget, 
just as Goering bullied him at the 
Reichstag Trial, he has acquired the 
Reichsmarschall’s hectoring tone. This 
was especially evident when he gave 
instructions for the security precautions 
to be observed during his stay. 


Those able to get near enough to his 


automobile to see him — they were 
few, and closely screened by the secret 
police — noticed that he has outdone 


Hitler in the use of doubles. On either 
side of Tito sat another officer, closely 
resembling him in appearance, and 
wearing identical uniforms and decora- 
tions. Although Tito’s manner made it 
clear that Belgrade is to be the future 







capital and he the future ruler of the 
satellite bloc, it was also apparent how 
little independance Moscow allows even 
him. Whenever Bodnaras or Groza put 
any question of importance to him, 
Tito‘s invariable reply was: “I must 
first ask Moscow.” It was Moscow who 
insisted that Michael must be lured 
back from Switzerland and forced to 
sign a “voluntary abdication,” and not 
simply deposed in his absence as Anna 
Pauker proposed. 


* * * 


Anna PAUKER and Emil Bodnaras 
were the first to be initiated into the 
top-secret plans for the coup. It was 
Bodnaras who, on the night of Decem- 
ber 29, telephoned the Palace at Sinaia 
to order the King to come next day to 
Bucharest. Both his secretary, Mircea 
Joaniciu, who answered the telephone 
in Michael‘s absence, and the Marshal 
of his Court, Dimitri Negel, who also 
spoke to Bodnaras, asked whether the 
state business could not wait 24 hours, 
as the King would be in Bucharest any- 
way on December )-, for the New Year 
ceremonies. But the Red Dictator was 
insistent. When next morning, Michael 
drove in to Bucharest accompanied only 
by Negel, and inside a ring of Commu- 
nist troops was forced, under threat of 
being tried as an “enemy” of the 
people,” to sign the document of ib- 
dication, it was from Bodnaras that the 
most violent threats emanated. Premier 
Groza, as usual, played the clown, and 
even during this fateful interview 
with the King, made several oppor- 
tunities to tell Cabinet colleagues more 
of the tales of his boasted sexual 
prowess with which this baboon-faced 
old satyr is wont to “regale” foreign 
diplomats. 


Everyone here believes that the 
King will come back one day. Such is 
his popularity that even now, one 
month after the dethronement, not one 
Rumanian newspaper has been allowed 
to state that he has left the country. 
Those who are not afraid to listen to 
foreign broadcasts know the truth, but 
it is unwise today to admit knowledge 
of anything. 


The underground struggle against 
Moscow will receive fresh impetus now 
that the Communist dictators are no 
longer able to cloak their misdeeds 
before the always monarchical peas- 
antry with the name of a puppet King. 
It would be unwise to count on any 
group in Rumania to give a lead to the 
enslaved nations of Eastern Europe in 
casting off their chains. But as their 
whole history suggests, no one will be 
quicker than the Rumanians to ap- 
preciate, when the tide is about to turn, 
the necessity of getting in on the win- 
ning side. Regimentation is something 
that every Rumanian abhors. All for- 
eign observers who were here at the 
time of the coup d’état of Michael and 
Maniu against Antonescu and the Nazi 
tyranny agree about the enthusiasm 
aroused in all sections of the popula- 
tion by the call to throw off the yoke. 
The Communist yoke is no less abhor- 
rent to the population. But the lead 
to cast it off will have to come from 
outside. 





| AGAINST THE GRAIN 


Tus we insist 
That you add to the list - 
Of most rare and exceptional 
oddities: 
The man in the know, 
With some unattached dough, 
Who never would deal in com- 
modities. 











Richard Armour —— 
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Frederick Voigt is the former 
editor of the British journal The | 
Nineteenth Century and After, and 
an internationally-known political 
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lutionaries of 1919 failed to defeat 

the Russian revolution, although 
they were helped by the western Powers. 
The German Revolution of 1918 was 
finally defeated by Hitler. Only in the 
countries of the Middle Zone did the 
popular democratic revolutions brought 
about in 1918 by the victories of the 
Allied Powers, by the principles em- 
bodied in the Fourteen Points, and by 
the will of the peoples of those coun- 
tries, show any strength. Only in that 
Zone did they survive to take part in 
the Second World War, which was 
brought about by the German counter- 
revolution and is being continued by the 
Russian counter-revolution. 

The Middle Zone is a better term than 
East-Central Europe. It is more pre- 
cise, more comprehensive and _ less 
clumsy. It comprises the countries be- 
tween the Arctic and the Aegean, twelve 
in all—Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Al- 
bania, and Greece—with a total popu. 
lation of about 120,000,000. 

All these countries (except Greece) 
are now behind the Iron Curtain. All 
(except Greece) have lost their inde- 
pendence and are under direct or indi- 
rect Russian domination (more countries 
lost their independence in the Second 
World War than gained it in the First) 

The countries of the Middle Zone have 
more in common with one another than 


To Russian “white” counter-revo- 


with any countries outside the Zone. 
All have peasant populations, all are 
fundamentally democratic, all—if free— 
would be suitable fields for investment, 
all are capable of industrial develop- 
ment (the center of the Zone is highly 
industrialized already). If 
able to exploit and develop the great 
resources in manepower, mineral wealth, 


Russia is 


agriculture, and industry of these coun- 
tries and of central and eastern Ger- 
many for, say, ten or twenty years to 
come, Europe is doomed. 

Some countries in the Middle Zone 
failed to make democracy work and 
tried to solve recurrent crises by dic- 
tatorial methods. But the deeply demo- 
¢ratic instincts of the people were never 
Hungary passed from democ- 
racy to Communism and from Commu- 


shaken. 


nism to reaction. She was ruled by 
reaction until the end of the Seconu 
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Base For Europes Counter-Revolution 
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World War and is now again under a 
Communist dictatorship. But the Hun- 
garian peasantry remained fundamen- 
tally democratic throughout and are, 
today, less democratically ruled but 
more democratic in sentiment than they 
were before. 

No countries of the Middle Zone were 
deluded by any of the modern totali- 
tarian ideologies. Their populations were 
opposed to Communism, to Fascism, and 
to National Socialism. Even Social 
Democracy, which found supporters 
amongst their industrial workmen, was 
rejected by the peasantry. Al! these 
countries made mistakes. Some of them 
made mistakes to the point of folly. 
But not one abandoned itself to crimi- 
nal lunacy as the Germans did. Not 
one bowed to armed pomposity as the 
Italians did. They all preserved some- 
thing of the critical, skeptical outlook 
and preserve it still, now that they 
have bowed to overwhelming force. 
Sometimes they were ruthless, but not 
so ruthless as the Germans and Rus- 
sians. And they never wholly aban- 
doned their common sense. 

* ” * 


I; is not easy to organize a State. 
Poland was made up of three different 
civilizations (in addition to her own), 
of three political, economic, and legal 
systems—the German, the Austrian and 
the Russian. She was expected to achieve 
in less than one generation what Great 
Britain and the United States had 
achieved in the course of centuries. The 
same is true in vary'ng degree of all 
the new States. And even the older 
States of the Middle Zone, like Greece, 
are relatively new. 

Democratic at heart, the peop:es of 
the Middle Zone looked toward the 
western democracies, not to Russia, for 
inspiration. Paris was to all of them 
the center of civilization, London of 
political enlightenment, New York of 
wealth, opportunity, and progress. 

This attitude of veneration for the 
three great cities remains to the present 
day, although it is becoming very wist- 
ful. The attitude towards Moscow has 
become one of intense hatred, except 
on the part of a_ small minority. 
Throughout the Middle Zone the peas- 
ants ask one question above al! others: 
When are the Russians going? 

In the early 1930’s it was becoming 
evident that the countries of the Middle 
Zone were making good, despite the 
damaging effects of the international 
financial crisis. Poland was carrying 
out her great project, known as the 
“Industrial Triangle.” Everywhere there 


was a process of economic and political 
consolidation and development. 


In 1939 came the great challenge. No 
country of the Middle Zone had deceived 
itself with the illusions of western 
pacifism. None wanted war, but all 
prepared for war—with pitiably inade- 
quate means, but with all the means at 
their disposal, and with almost no sup- 
port from the Great Powers. The chal- 
lenge showed their fundamentally demo- 
cratic character, their passion for na. 
tional independence and individual free- 
dom. If the Polish Government had tried 
to join the Nazi Axis in 1939, it would 
have been swept out of existence by an 
indignant nation. The Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment was swept out of existence by 
an indignant nation. The unpopular 
Greek dictator, Metaxas, suddenly be- 
came popular because he said “No!” to 
Mussolini. His dictatorship became an 
administrative machine for fighting first 
the Italians and then the Germans. 


Today the Greeks ar» fighting Com. 
munism and show no sign of surrender, 
although they have entered their eighth 
year of war. Even countries like Hun- 
gary, Rumania and Bulgaria which 
joined with the Germans remained 
democratic at heart—and anti-German. 
In no country of the Middle Zone were 
the people against Britain and the 
United States, even when they fought 
on the side of the Germans. It was not 
only opportunism — it was conviction 
also that made them turn against the 
Germans as soon as they were able 
(indeed, they would have turned much 
sooner if the western powers had been 
more responsive). 


* e 


B UT Europe and the world had not 
reckoned with the counter-revolution. 
The Russian Revolution of March, 1917, 
wes democratic. The November Revo. 
lution was not. It must, however, be 
said that the power and prestige of two 
men, Lenin and Trotsky, the desperate 


plight of Russia, and the inefficiency . 


and the dissensions of the Russian demo- 
cratic movements, seemed some justifi- 
cation for dictatorial action. The full 
counter-revolution did not come until the 
death of Lenin, when Stalin established 
that bureaucratic absolutism which 
Lenin and Trotsky tried to resist. Lenin 
and Trotsky cannot be acquitted of 
striking at the popular democracies in 
the Middle Zone. Stalin succeeded where 
they failed. 

There has been intolerance in the 
Middle Zone, but not intolerance of 
opinion. Communism was suppressed in 
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countries bordering on Russia not be- 
cause it was Communism but because 
it was a seditious conspiracy. Commu- 
nists were not imprisoned because they 
had certain ideals but because they were 
Russian agents. Between the two wars, 
Communism failed completely even in 
countries as small and weak as the 
Baltic States. But the Second World 
War gave Russia her opportunity. The 
Poles, united against Germany, were not 
united against Russia to the same ex« 
tent. The Partisans led by Tito, a Rus- 
sian agent, were armed and financed by 
Britain. When Poland was lost, eastern 
Europe was lost. When Yugoslavia was 
lost, the Danubian area was lost. Com- 
munism became master of the Middle 
Zone. It was imposed by force. 


From the Middle Zone, enlarged by 
“central and eastern Germany, four of*en- 
sives are in progress—in Germany, 
Greece, Italy and France. Russia is 
promoting German national unity so 
that all Germany may become a Russian 
satellite and the base can be extended 
to the Rhine. In Greece she is pro- 
moting civil war so that the base can 
be extended to the Aegean, so that the 
Straits can be captured by an out- 
flanking movement, so that the defenses 
of the Middle East can be breached. 
She is promoting armed political strikes 
and sabotage in Italy and France so 
that the ground may be prepared for 
extending the base as far as the Medi- 
terranean and the Atlantic. 

Thirty years ago Lenin and Trotsky 
made Communism master of Russia 
and Russia the operational base for the 
World Revolution. Today Stalin has 
converted the Russian Revolution into 
the counter-revolution. Today Russia, 
the Middle Zone, central and eastern 
Germany are the operational base for 
the World Counter-Revolution. 





Soviet Seamen 
Escape 


On the night of December 7, 1947, 
a fishing boat from Soviet Estonia, 
“Meritaul” (Sea Wind), reached Sweden. 
Its crew of nine Estonian seamen said 
that they had been able to break 
through a chain of coastguard ships 
and escape the speedboats and war- 
ships because of a very dense fog- 


The seamen reported that living con- 
ditions in Estonia have deteriorated to 
a degree an ousider cannot imagine. 
Of 1,100,000 inhabitants, 300,000 have 
either escaped or have been deported 
to forced labor camps. Soviet policy is 
to resettle Balts and replace them with 
Russians as fast as possible. Only 
10 percent of the seamen in the fishing 
fleet are now non-Russian. Only Balts 
who are Communists are employed in 
ships on the high seas, because so many 
have jumped ship in foreign ports. 


The average wage of the fishermen 
was 400 rubles a month, but this was 
usually cut by fines for not fulfilling 
the high quota set. Their boats were 
kept within 20 miles of the shore by 
coastguards. Their catch was pro- 
cessed by German POW’s. 

The seamen stated that nearly all 
Balts who had been repatriated from 
DP camps abroad have been shipped 
to Siberia. The NKVD is especially 
suspicious of anyone who has ever been 
outside the USSR. “In the neighbor- 
hood of our base, Klaipeda, there are 
several forced labor camps,” the sea- 
men said. “The woods of the Baltic na- 
tions are full of guerrillas; the under- 
ground resistance is carried on by 
desperate men who prefer a hopeless 
fight to slavery.” 
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The Mass Education Movement 
At the Grass Roots 
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SOR as long as anyone can re 
member, the news out of China 
has been bad reports of vio 


Jence and catastrophe, wars and ban- 


ditry, and astronomic inflation But 
what few people know is that along 
with the bad, beneath it and uac- 
companying it, there ts good new in 
China—phenomenally good nev 


In the midst of the confusion the 


people h: ve de ve loped nethod 10 
their own regeneration, and the ure 
applying it on a scale so vast and with 
such astontshin uces that it dwarf 
wnov similar effort in histo: 

Thi movement began humbly in 
France after the first world war when 
a mall parkling Chinese named 
Jimmy Yen was working with illite 


ate Chinese coolie vho had been 
brought over to serve as labor bat 
talior A descendant of a long line 


of Chinese scholars, he had crossed the 
seas to study at Yale University, and 
while there he enlisted with the YMCA 
for work in France. One of his jobs 
was writing letters home for the labor 
ers. The task was wearisome, and it 
occurred to him that perhaps they 
could be taught to read and write 
not the whole cumbersome 40,000 
characters of the Chinese language, but 
a simplified basic form. 

After some study he selected, from 
among the words they used most fre- 
quently, 1,000 characters in which a 
man's essential thoughts and desires 
could be expressed. And thev learned! 
It amazed them as much as it did Yen, 
and it was exciting. If these humble 
coolies could do it, then anyone could 
When he got back to China, Jimmy 


and his friends organized the Ma 


Education Movement to spread this 
knowledge everywhere. 

‘They began in cities, places like 
Changsha, Hankow, Hangchow. As 
they went along their methods im- 
proved and they realized they were 


fashioning a key that would unlock the 


door of a new life—a 20th century life 

for the million But the millions 
lived in China’s vast back country. 
It was there they would have to go to 
get the results they wanted 


In Ting Hsien, a county in Hopei 
provinee, there lived a well meaning 
Chinese aristocrat who had tried to 
help the peasants and failed. He had 
talked, without howing them; like 
peasants the world over to whom 
eeing is believing, they had paid no 
heed to him. He invited Yen and his 
friends to try their methods 


- 


I {IS was their opportunity and they 


eized it. They held a meeting in Peip- 
ing, and 60 scholars—university pro- 
fessors and doctors—decided to go to 
Ting Hsien. They gave up good jobs 
and comfortable homes, they left their 
families. The Peiping paper blazoned 
the news as “the greatest exodus to 
the country of the intelligentsia in the 
history of China.” 

Our efforts showed us one thing,” 
said Jimmy Yen. “To combat illiteracy 
alone was not enough. If we were to 
uceeed in raising the peasant from 
poverty and misery, we would have 
to broaden our program. 

“There was a desperate need for 
new and 


improved farm practices, 


for cooperatives which would rescue 


the peasant from the clutch of the 


, 





CHINESE DEFENSE TROOPS 
The Enemy Here Was the Japanese—But the War Continues Against 
Another Foe 





money lender, for elementary health 
measures to cut down an appalling 
mortality. Beyond these there was a 
goal of which all of us dreamed: to 
spread an understanding of self-gov- 
ernment, of individual responsibility 
for the welfare of the community. 
Only by such means could the people 
free themselves from the corruption 
and graft which have plagued them 
for centuries. By 1929, in the “social 
Jaboratory” of Ting Hsien, we had 
worked out a program designed to 
bring understanding and enlighten- 
ment on four distinct fronts: educa- 
tion, livelihood, health and self-govern- 
nent.’ 

Life in Ting Hsien was not gay. The 
scholars lived in bamboo hovels and 
mud shanties without windows or con- 
veniencies. There were no teahouses, 
no movies, no tobacco. When it rained 
the mire in the streets was deep. And 
from the start there was bitter opposi- 
tion. The money lenders organized 
mass demonstrations. The middle men, 
whose gouging they had stopped, told 
the peasants the men in the long gowns 
were cheating them. Rumors were 
spread that fine, idealistic nurses were 
women of questionable character. The 
leaders were prosecuted repeatedly. 
Once they were thrown into prison. 
But they carried on. 

The total budget for the movement 
was $1,000 (US). Moreover, they were 
pitifully few, and the number in need 
was enormous—more than 400,000 po- 
tential students in one county. To make 
the most of their manpower they hit 
on the idea of making teachers of the 
students. and they saw knowledge pass 
from man to man, from village to vil- 
lage, in an ever-widening circle. In 
lime they got out textbooks, teaching 
manuals. copybooks, and they refined 
their methods so that they were able 
to shorten the period needed to impart 
this four-way education. Instead of 
three vears, they can do it now effi- 
cientiy in 18 months, and with an out- 
lav of only $6 per person. 

\lwavs the scholars confined their 
efforts to providing a stimulus, an in- 
spiration, and then letting the people 
carry on for themselves. The men and 

men who completed the course 
oined together in a Fellows Scholar's 
Association and became leaders in the 
villages. They operated broadcasting 

tallons anda set up receiving sets in 


each village square. They shouldered 


long bamboo poles with baskets at 
each end, containing not vegetables or 
fish but bool and trptted with them 


from village to village, exchanging the 
volumes in the libraries the movement 


established. 


Waren the health program went into 


effect, they became the local “doctors.” 
The health situation was deplorable. 
Babies were dying of tetanus—to cite 
an example—because midwives clipped 
umbilical cords with rusty shears. Fel- 
low Scholars taught them to boil the 
shears. They also made sure that each 
village had one hygenically safe well. 
They isolated the contagious sick from 
the healthy. Thev vaccinated against 
smallpox and cholera. 

In China there was one well-trained 
doctor to 75,000 people, compared to 
America’s one to 750. At the present 
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rate of medical personnel production, 
it would take more than 400 yeurs, 
Yen calculated, to train enough ph:.- 
siclans, so again he and the other 
Jeaders of the movement took a short- 
cut. They raided the universities, and 
persuaded medical schools to allow 
their students to work out their in- 
ternsbips, as they studied, by practice 
in the villages and farming communi- 
ties. As a result the movement got half- 
docters and quarter-doctors to work 
for it, under supervision. At the hsien 
(county) seat they established a ‘w- 
bed hospital. At the subhsein they set 
up a clinic, staffed by a doctor and a 
dressei In the village, the Fellow 
Scholar did the job.” 

Rach day, after his farm work was 
over, he opened his “office,” usually a 
storeroom or a barn, and there he 
patched up cuts and bruises, set bones, 
took temperatures. He lectured on 
public health. If the patient was a 
serious case he was taken to the clinic 
or the hospital. During the war with 
Japan the idea was used by the army. 
The accent always was on prevention 
rather than cure. 

Wherever the men of the movement 
labored they ran into the stonewall 
conservatism of the Chinese peasant, 
Words meant nothing to him. He had 
to be shown. For example, the farm 
specialists produced hens capable of 
laving 100 eggs instead of the usual 50. 

Farmer Ying, who is typical, looked 
and admired, but showed no desire to 
imitate. “Naturally vou can do won- 
ders,” he said; “you are scholars.” But 
when the scholars got Ying’s neighbor, 
Fong, a Fellow Scholar, to put in the 
new poultry, that was different. If 
Fong could do it, Ying could too. 

Sut he was asked to pay for the 
poultry. The Scholars said gently that 
the possession of such hens was an 
honour and he must make _ himself 
worthy by learning to read and write. 
That too was scholars’ 
But the lure of the 100-egg 
hens was too much, and he joined a 
class 

What astonished the directors of the 
Mass Education Movement was _ the 
ability of these Yings and Fongs and 
l.is and Shuhs to carry on once they 
had been shown the way. For every 
dollar the movement invested, the peo- 
ple put up $100 in cash, labor or 
materials. At Ting Hsien, for example, 
Yen’s associates built six demonstration 
schools; the people erected 472. The 
specialists did fine work on the experi- 
mental farm but it was a peasant who, 
after learning modern methods of seed 
selection, developed a strain of wheat 


He demurred 


business. 


increasing yields 45 percent. 
” > * 


Ix 1928 Jimmy Yen came to the United 
States. It was a fruitful visit. Yale 
conferred on him an honorary degree, 
and he was named along with Henry 
Ford und Albert Einstein as one of 
the ten most important men of the era. 


le raised $500,000 from foundations 
and interested indivduals. to cai on 
his work 

That vear at Ting Hsein there ere 
80,000 graduates of the schools and 
there were hundreds of village co- 


operatives. all welded together in one 
hsein cooperative. From all over China, 
visitors poured in to study the experi- 
mental center. Some 800 went home 


to start others like it. The movement 
was well on its wav toward a China- 
wide expansion. Then came the wat 
and an inevitable curtailing of the 
work 

When at last peace arrived,” said 


Yen, “we surveyed our prospects. The 
Japanese had been driven out of China, 
but a bitter civil conflict was stil] being 
waged over large areas. Fortunately, 
however, China is a vast country. Fat 
to the southwest, removed from the 
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‘fighting and isolated from the rest of 
the country by mountain barriers, lay 
China’s largest province, Szechuan. Ad- 
joining it and similarly isolated were 
two other provinces. This was a land 






of small farms and home industry, an 
jdeal location for us to resume our 

LZ work. 
“But the magnitude of the job was 


acon staggering. Szechuan and its neighbor- 
years, ing provinces have a_ population of 
pays 120,000,000. What we had done hitherto, 
other impressive and encouraging though it 
short- was, represented only an experimental 
s, ind beginning compared with the task that 
allow faced us.” 
ir ine Instead of attempting to tackle the 
actice entire vast region, Yen and his associ- 
munie ates begun in 1946 with a prefecture 
 half- of 11 hsein—a group of 5,000,000 people. 
work Out of the 11, they choose one, Bishan, 
hsien and concentrated their efforts there. 
a 50- Their objective was to make it a model 
ey set community to serve the others as a 
and a pilot-plant. 
“ellow Werk began, literally, with a sound- 
ing of gongs. There were meetings and 

Kk was parades through the streets and walls 
ally a were plastered with posters. The or- 
re he ganizers consisted of 20 experienced 
bones, specialists and about 40 students from 
don the College of Rural Reconstruction. 
wae ss Aiter a week of talks and raliies, lit- 
clinie eracy classes got under way. 

with There’s work to be done on the farm 
xu in summer so the school-goers rise early 
ention while it is still dark. You can see them 

coming across the rice paddies, each 

ement 


carying a paper lantern. The school 
aahedes happens to be a temple. Elsewhere it 


sasant. may be a barn on a courtyard. Sculp- 
le had tured Buddhas smile down serenely as 
farm the ragged, barefoot peasants take their 
ble of seats. In the rear squat the spectators 
ual 50, who have gotten up early to see the fun. 
looked The teachers start by singling out an 
sire to individual: “Farmer Wang, is your eye- 
won- signt good?” “Yes sir,” the man replies. 
But “Fine-—-can you see me?” “Yes sir.” 
yhbor, “Now, can you see this book?” “Yes 
in the sir.’ “If you can see this book, tell me 


m. what it says.” 
Farmer Wang looks sheepish. The 


or the spectators how! gleefully. The teacher 
ly that goes on. “You can see, yet you are 
as an blind. Let's get to work to cure your 
limself blindness. Tell me, can vou write your 
write. name?” 
holars’ The teacher demonstrates and Wang's 
00-egg big hand struggles to imitate him. At 
ined a the end of the lesson—one hour—Wang 
can write his name, the word for 
of the waterbucket and a few other words. 
as the A month later he will be able to read 
gs and a jine out of the newspaper td his 
e they neighbors in the village street. As in 
every the teaching of agriculture, so in lit- 
1e peo- eracy: If Wang can do it, so can we— 
bor or and they join up. 
cample, ° ® ws 
; pn Wren the class has acquired about 
7 The 500 characters, the teacher makes a 
ee little speech. Knowledge, he says, is 
opie precious and should be shared, and he 
of eed = 
call asks the class to choose the brightest 
students to go out to nearby villages 
as pupil-teachers or tao-shengs. They 
select five-—four boys under 16 and a 
United man of 28. 

Yale The tao-sheng finds an open space, 
devree, perhaps a room in a friend's house or 
Henry a threshing floor, arranges bricks in a 
one of semicircle for seats, hammers on a gong 
the era. —and another class is in session. The 
dations sight of a 12-year-old boy standing up 
i on before boney, knotted men, all old 

enough to be his father, and holding 
¢ ere his own, is a sight to be remembered. 


‘is and Prof 


University, on seeing it, was moved to 


James Shotwell, of Columbia 


in one tears 
r China, Throughout 3ishan people are now 
experi goiny to school and using what they 
t home learn. Nor is it only the men. Wives 
yvement of merchants, unwilling to be out- 
China- Stripped, are in class; women with tiny 
he ar feet the result of being bound; daught- 
of the ers of peasants learning along with 
their letters the ABC of child care and 
d.” said Midwifery. The spirit of learning 
‘ts. The Seethes in the village. 
f China, The result is already apparent. Old 
il] being tlan loyalties are giving way to a 


concern for the community, The latent 
Civic pride in the Chinese flares, and 
they form Better Homes clubs, Love 


unately, 
try Far 
“om the 
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Thy Village clubs. Best of all is the 
way education of the grownups works 
for the well-being of the children. In 
the township of Ho Pien, for example, 
where in six months adult illiteracy 
was sliced in half, school attendance 
shot up from 367 to 1,435. 

Up to now, little attention had been 
given to home industry. In Bishan, 
once famous for its cotton cloth, the 
movement gave it much thought, for 
the poverty-stricken farmer-weavers 
lacked the money to buy thread. One 
day Sun Lien Chuan, field director of 
the district, said to the farmers, “If I 
gave you yarn—could I make a few 
conditions?’ 

Ihe farmers clapsed their hands and 
swung them up and down in front of 
their bodies, pleadingly. The condi- 
tions were simple. They were to form 
two cooperatives of 46 weavers. No 
man who owned more than three looms 
could, participate. All must learn to 
reid and write. Another rule required 
that every bolt be 40 yards long, 60 
inches wide and have 60 threads to the 
inch. This was standardization, novel 
in China, but much appreciated by the 
merchants. Whole families labored, 
and as quickly as a bolt was done the 
farmer packed it on his back to the co- 
op office. If it measured up, the red 
trademark of the Mass Education Move- 
ment was affixed and it was trundled 
off to Chungking. 

In two months these farmers pro- 
duced 787 bolts of cloth, pocketing $900 
in wages and $1,000 in net profit for 
the cooperative. They voted 20 percent 
of the profit to education, ten percent 
for a health clinic. The remaining $700 
was for capital investment. 

When word of this project got around, 
bands of farmers, weavers like the men 
of Bishan, descended on the office from 
neighboring counties, clamoring for 
the same privileges. “Certainly,” said 
Sun, smiling, “but on condition. You 
must build in each of your villages a 
school for the children and a _ school 
for the older people.” 

rhe peasants nodded and went away, 
and Sun learned that everywhere trees 
were being felled, bricks molded, thatch 
gathered. in some places schools were 
already half completed. The news was 
heartening — but alarming as well. 
Where was he to get the money to buy 
yarn for all these weavers? 

Sun told his story to the government 
bank manager in Chungking and sug- 
gested a loan of $300,000 (US). The 
banker stared in amazement. That was 
all the money allotted to him for loans 
throughout the entire province. But he 
agreed to send an investigator. The 
man returned with so enthusiastic a 
report that the manager sent a note 
to headquarters in Nanking strongly 
recommending the loan, In six weeks 
the money .was handed over—a record 
in China. Now scores of cooperatives 
have sprung up, and in Bishan there 
is being erected a plant to dye and 
process the cloth. 


Tuere are other industrial problems. 
In three hsien, some 2,000 shops make 
pape: For untold generations they 
have been turning out the little squares 
of cheap yellow paper that superstitious 
Chinese burn at funerals. Now ex- 
perts are teaching them to make paper 
for books and newspapers. Ultimately 
there too will be a co-op, and, as with 
the weavers, the buikiing of schools 
will be a prerequisite. 

rhe people of the ten hsien which 
encircle Bishan voted to invest 100,000 
piculs (more than 13 million pounds) 
of rice, worth about $250,000 in the 
cooperaltive—an enormous sum in China 
today. When people are willing to in- 
vest money it is proof that they have 
faith in the project. 

Having tasted the benefits of co- 
operation, the farmers were now ready 
for another step, and this time the 
movement struck hard at an ancient 
prejudice. Under the leadership of the 
Lu Tso-fu brothers the men of the 
community of Pei-Pei were asked to 
make an experiment. Each of them 
had between three and four acres, and 











THE LONG TREK IN CHINA 
“We All Want a Better World, But What Do We Really Mean?” 


the 300 families had together about 
1,000 acres. 

Men might cooperate in buying and 
selling and weaving, but cooperative 
farming—that was to shatter a way of 
life that went back more than 1000 
vears. Finally they agreed to farm as 
individuals but under the direction of 
a committee of expert technicians. To- 
gether they built reservoirs to hoard 
the precious rainfall. They delighted 
in hand plows, far superior to the big 
hoes they had been using. They helped 
each other quarry stone from. the 
nearby hills to lay as floors of their 
pig houses, and then they vied with 
each other in liming and = scrubbing 
them. It was the beginning of coopera- 
tion, and they were amazed at what 
it did for them. 

There was another benefit. Under 
the old system virtually all the farmers 
were tenants and they paid from 50 to 
70 percent of their crop to their land- 
lords. Against this system they had 
no recourse until in 1946 the Govern- 
ment adopted a land reform law, giving 
Jandlords a maximum of 30 percent of 
the crop, and making sale of the land 
to a tenant compulsory if he could 
pay for it. Like all law in China, this 
one was effective only when the people 
understood it and knew their rights. 
One of the first activities of the field 
workers of the movement was to dis- 
tribute a pamphlet to the farmers ex- 
plaining the new legislation. 

But where could a penniless peasant 
get money ‘to make such a purchase? 
Through one source only: his co-op. 
So, the co-op bought the land, and bit 
by bit the money advanced is being 
paid off. Sun Yat Sen’s dictum that 
the “tiller of the soil must become the 
owner of the soil” has a good chance 
of becoming a fact. 


* ” 


Tue Mass Education Movement has 
made much progress and but for the 
civil conflict might todey be en- 
compassing all China. Already, some 
60,000,000 illiterate men and women 
have benefited. Given the authority 
and the necessary funds, the movement 
can haul the country out of its de- 


spondency and create an enlightened 
and healthy people. The movement 
presents a “fighting ideology” that can 
successfully do battle with the ideology 
of the Communists. 

The Chinese are individualistic, and 
they are farmers to whom Communism 
has little to offer. The people who have 
rallied to the Red flag in the north 
have done so out of despair. Only by 
attacking the conditions that produce 
this despair can the wanderers be 
brought back. Machine guns will not 
do it. This kind of war is not won on 
the battle field but in the rice field. 


The other day this enterprise which 
Yen started a quarter of a century 
ago was paid a great compliment. The 
program was adopted with scarcely a 
change by UNESCO for application to 
the world—a program of fundamental 
education. And Yen was urged to 
extend his “great work in China to 
the world field.” This is not the first 
of such invitations. India, Cuba and 
Mexico have recognized the value of 
the movement. Harvey Firestone has 
invited Yen to help him in Liberia. 
Uniil China is well on its way, how- 
ever, the acceptance of such invitations 
must wait. 


“Three-quarters of the world’s popu- 
Jation is illiterate, underfed, poorly 
clothed, badly sheltered, diseased and 
sorrowful,” said Yen. “We all want a 
better world, but what do we really 
mean? What is the most basic element 
in the world? Is it gold? Is it iron? 
No. It is people. When we say a bet- 
ter world, we really mean we want a 
better people. 


“Among those three-quarters are 
many millions of young people—men 
#nd women between the ages of 14 and 
35, the energetic and the _ idealistic. 
Given educational opportunity, they 
can become the spearhead for world 
reconstruction and world peace.” 

The instrument for forging a better 
people, a better humanity, is here in 
the Mass Education Movement which 
has been perfected after heartbreaking 
struggle. It is China’s newest gift to 
civilization, 





WOM N CONSCRIPTS 
IN NURWAY? 


Osi0- Women in Norway have just 
won a hard fight against military plans 
to conscript women and send some of 
them into service in Germany. In Den- 
mark, women struggling to defeat con- 
scription of their sex were aided by the 
suceess of the women’s fight in Norway. 

This War 


hoped to push the bill through the re- 


Department commission 


cent session of the Storting before the 
people as a whole had a chance to ex- 
press their views. But public debate soon 
developed, centering in such immediate 
details as the Army’s proposal that 150 
girls of 18 be sent to Germany with the 


Norwegian ocupying force of 4500 sol- 
diers, 

Writing in the radical paper, Dagblad- 
et, one well-known feminist leader at- 
tacked this proposal as “camouflaged mil- 
itary prostitution.” A storm of protest 
followed from women in military service 
and their officers, and trial was threat- 
ened against the writer if an apology 
sult of 
military au- 
thorities confessed that recruiting of 


not forthcoming. Partly as a r 





the debate, however, theo 


women soldiers had ceased. Though most 
parties in Parliament had at one time 
endorsed the general idea of military 
service for women, defeat was now so 
certain that the military commission 
did not even submit the plan to the 
Storting 
Worldover Press. 








of the word,” and even more markedly some sign of the struggle between 
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The Rimbaudian Archetype 


By PARKER TYLER 


O other literary legend of recent times compared with that of Rimbaud in stark- 
N ness and significance. Where is the poetry of any fame in the 20th century 
which has not some trace of Rimbaud’s theory of. the voyant, the “alchemist 


“ 


art” and 


“reality”? The whole critical controversy of art for art’s sake can be found on the 


doorstep of Rimbaud’s works. 


As a human story, Rimbaud’s life belongs naturally to 


the realm of literature, which it cannot escape because of its universal moral import: 
what I should term its nature of the art epic. The Catholic critics—notably, among 
writers in English, Wallace Fowlie—are special agents of religion who seek to make 


the Rimbaudian archetype an extension 
of the Baudelairean drama of good and 
evil with its nucleus of “Christian” psy- 
clology. But all such efforts must fail in 
the light of the evidence the diligent au- 
thor of this biography* has been able 
to amass. 


As a work of literary criticism, on 
the other hand, Miss Starkie’s book’ 
even in this new and much amplified 
version, makes no contribution to what 
may be termed any aspect of the solu- 
tion of the “Rimbaud problem.” At the 
game time she has spread out in it all 
the apprehended elements of this prob- 
lem in some shape and order. The order 
is roughly biographical, narrative; the 
shape, hazy. The worst failing of het 
book, from the formal angle, is_ its 
narrative 


confusion of the biographi 


with extended considerations of Rim 
baud’s literary sources and their influ- 
ence on his work Moreover, because 
apparently most of the revision has 
occurred in the critical passages, it has 
bee difficult for Miss Starkie to control 


their alignment with her narrative sym 
metry As a result there is not only 
chronological confusion but also some of 
the most awkward repetition I recall 


ever encountered in a book. For example, 


she numbers “Song of the Highest 
Tower” among its author's “naive little 
folk songs” and proceeds on the very 
same page to explain it as far trans- 


cending such a category, thus adding 


(here a elsewhere) inconsistency to 
repetition 

As a matter of fact, she s to be 
praised for more open-mindedness and 
sheer knowledge of the world than any 


of the older Rimbaud commentators, 
whom she duly puts right on such ts- 
sues as that of whether Verlaine and 
Rimbaud actually had physical relations, 


and thus whether the account of the 


Foolish Virgin and the Infernal Bride 
groom in 4 Season in Hell is a form 
of real autobiography At the mo- 
ments wher he might have yielded to 
priggery or highflown idealism, of the 
familiar type intended alike to white- 
wash Rimbaud and Verlaine’s sodomy, 
she ha a tonic common sense and 
usually an unequivocal statement On 
grounds of critical analysis, she strives 


valiantly to be comprehensive—even to 
the dubiou point of passages verbatim 


from A Season in Hell as though they 


were her own or other biographers’ 


versions of what took place in the 
actual dimension of life. But unfortunate 
ly she’ is not also subtle, and lacks 
original insight. This comes out clearly 
in her complete inability, after posing 
Rimbaud’s problem of “illumination” as 
opposed to mere “hallucination,” to reach 
any conclusion in respect to Rimbaud’s 
sucess at the former beyond his own 


newhat ambiguous evidence. 


Like so much else in Rimbaud, the 
superlative kinds of success at which 
he aimed, from “illumination” to being 
recognized as a great poet in Parisian 
literary circles, are fraught with his 


own paradoxial an contradictory utter 


*ARTHUR RIMBAUD. By Enid Starkie 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co. 464 
pages. $5.00. 


ances. But an understanding of the 
sinuous intellectual and creative pro- 
cesses is far from being Miss Starkie’s 
forte. It is. surprising that one of so 
adequate a scholarship as hers should 
be guilty occasionally of such sheer 
rough writing. And yet she performs 
welcome services by raeans of critical 





conscientiousness, as when she not only 
collates interpretations of various 
poems of Rimbaud’s open to controversy 
but adds sometimes a valuable contribu- 
tion of her own; for instance, she in- 
vokes Shakespeare’s character “Bottom,” 
in explicating Rimbaud’s prose poem of 
the same name. The absence of any 
dominant psychological theory about 
Rimbaud in this biography has its de- 
cided negative advantages. 

Miss Starkie does not have a meta- 


physical position on Rimbaud’s genius 


or on poetical genius in general. Nor 
does she grant more than statistical 
-space to the assumption (based logically 
on Rimbaud’s deathbed conversion) that 
from the beginning the poet uncon- 
aciously sought the grace of the God of 
Catholicism. The general background of 
literary sources (chiefly the Cabala) as 
well as the events of his life have been 
marshalled here in a way to suggest, 
albeit clumsily, an elusive richness and 
mystery in Rimbaud’s nature, transcend- 
ing and _ doctrinaire  religious-meta- 
physical hypothesis. What impressed me 
in reading this volume was not merely 
to experience again the inevitable shock 
of so intensely pathetic e@ story of 
genius, but also, just as strongly, to 
perceive anew the movement of drama 
that characterizes Rimbaud as an epic 
hero of poetry unique in his supremacy. 

The most amazing thing about Rim- 
baud, in my opinion, is his fabulous 
eapacity for transformation togethe 
with his instinct for saturation, for 
Natyre and social circum- 
stance deprived him of every early ad- 
vantage but that of an academic edu- 
cation, itself incomplete; furthermore 
his mother’s harsh unloving nature was 
positive disadvantage. What 


extremism. 


a most 








Miss Starkie is able to refer to in ay 
unduly commonplace strain as his “dis. 
illusionment” was actually the law of 
Rimbaud’s development, obscure as jt 
must be. It was the sign of a new stage, 
a fresh form of organic impulse, in the 
way that certain laws of death are ip. 
extricable from those of life. The best 
thing about Miss Starkie’s narrative jy 
its effect of the enmeshment of th 
poems with the events of Rimbaud’s life. 
there is a constant dialect of word and 
deed that deserves the most strenuous 
invstigation. By what in drama ij 
known as reversal and peripety Rim. 
baud’s life moved forward to his final 
renunciation of the objective means of 
poetry. This very renunciation, with 
its stunning efficicacy, its incredibly 
clean break, is signal of a rebirth, a 
beginning over again that is almost in 
conceivable in a literary genius of Rim. 
baud’s stature. That such a thing took 
place is of the profoundest interest to 
modern man in his relation to all art, 
Far from the last word has been written 
on the Rimbaudian archetype. [I say this 
bearing in mind that Miss Starkie’s 
well-intended biography, however criti- 
cally inadequate must remain one of 
the standard reference works. 








Terror Beyond 


ASHES AND FIRE 
New York: 


sities Press 


By Jacob Pat. 
International Univer- 
254 pages. $3.25. 


E still don’t understand what 
W happened to the Jews of 

Europe, and perhaps we never 
will. There have been books, magazine 
and newspaper articles, eye-witness 
accounts, letters, diaries, documents 
certified by the highest authorities on 
the life in ghettos and concentration 
camps, slave factories and extermina- 
tion centers under the Germans. By 
now we know all there is to know. 
3ut it hasn’t helped; we still don’t 
understand. It is too painful for the 


majority besides, who want to under- 


stand Even those who can carry 
willingness far enough to yield to such 
facts—even for them it is a dead end, 
as there is no response great enough 
to equal the facts that provoke it. 
There is nothing but numbness, and 
in the respect of numbness we, the 
innocent and the indignant, the rela- 
tives and co-religionists or friends of 
the victims, liberals ali of us, who want 
anything from a reasonable settlement 
and a forgetting to outright revenge— 
when it comes to numbness we are no 
different from the murderers who went 
ahead and did their business and paid 
no attention to the screams. Here is 
a field dug with ditches and alongside 
the ditches stand hundreds, thousands 
of Jews, young and old, who are all 
going to be shot and buried where 
they fall. It is understandable that 
appeals to reason won’t work, or ap- 
peals to merey or compassion for the 
children. Everything has failed, the 


attempt to organize resistance, to 


escape, to hide, to outwit the Nazis. 


Reviewed by ISAAC ROSENFELD 


It is understandable that everything 
should fail. But at the zero moment, 
when there is nothing left but scream- 
ing—it is incomprehensible that the 
screams also should have failed. 
How is this possible? How can such 


things be? 


It is questions such as these that 
Jacob Pat’s book raises, and though it 
does not answer them, nor even try, 
the fact that it reduces the terror to 
such simplicity makes it one of the 
studics that come near an answer, that 
is to the edge of the incomprehensible. 
Not because Ashes and Fire gives the 
facts. David Rousset’s book, The Other 
Kingdom, also did that; but it was 
practically worthless. It told us nothing 
because it left undisturbed the usual 
assumption that there will come an 
answer, this all lies within the realm 
of the explainable, the workable, the 
preventable; let us only see that the 
right people take over and put our 
world in order. Pat does the opposite 
—actually, he does nothing at all; he 
merely sets down what he has seen 
and heard on a visit to Poland’s surviv- 
ing Jews. He encourages them to talk, 
“Speak on friends, tell me. ... I want 
to know every detail.” He relates their 
stories and he tells what work the 
survivors have done to re-establish 
Jewish communities and start life over 
again. But for this reason, his is so 
valuable and so good a book; it has 
the courage, together with, say, “The 
Black Book, to stay near the thing 
itself and not cast about for the usual 
Next to Bruno Bettel- 
heim’s Behavior in Extreme Situations, 
it is the most enlightening study that 


reassurance. 








Evil 






we have of the terror; in one sense, 
even more enlightening—in that it is 
properly speaking no study at all. 

This is the terror. Anything that 
stops short of presenting it in full, leads 
nowhere, bogs down in the wilderness 
with our usual assumptions—the wild- 
erness of good and evil, of ethics and 
morality, of reason, science, method, 
history, sympathy and mercy, the 
whole human world, or what was. until 
now, human. All this has been anni- 
hilated; or it will still do, but only for 
controlled, or normal or abnormal situs 
ations. But here is the “extreme” situ- 
ation, beyond all extremes—inncom- 
prehensible, unattainable to reason, 
and yet the one, the only one, that 
constitutes the reality of our daily 
reality. The terror is absolute. No ex 
tension of anything we have known 
until now will reach it, penetrate it 
even though it lies so close to hand. 
All that is yesterday, it is compromise, 
a refusal to recognize what the abs0- 
lute is, a sliding off the fact; at best 
it is nostalgia for the old morality o 
good and evil. There is no more goo 
and evil—if there were, the screams 
would have been heard. There is only 
the terror. 

How shall we, living in comfort, we 
American Jews and Gentiles, with 
brotherhood and interfaith meetings— 
and in an election year!—understand 
that there are only two principles?- 
terror and joy. Our old evil does no 
comprehend the terror, which begif 
far beyond the point—already outside 
the human world—where our old ev! 
left off. Our old good, which we com 
tinue to practise, sending food, clothits 
and politics to the survivors, will 4 
no good. Terror beyond evil and jo 
beyond good: that is all there is @ 
work with, whether we are to undef 
stand what has happened, or to begi# 
all over again. 
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Reviewed by IRVING KRISTOL 


THE MEANING OF HUMAN HISTORY. 


1947. 304 pages. $4.00. 


incorruptible, passionate integrity. 
the younger students- 


you had made a deeply thoughful ob- 
servation of which you were proud, 
he would ask you to repeat it ,please. 
And then he would show, with an al- 
most sadistic delight that served a 
higher purpose, that it was nothing 
less than stupid and _ uninformed. 
After a semester of this you emerged 
properly chastened, shorrt of immature 
eock-sureness, with a vast respect for 
all that you had yet to learn--stripped 
of all defensive ideologies. 

And that is the way you emerge 
from reading of The Meaning of Hu- 
man History. Only now you are older, 
and the exposed skin does not grow a 
ntw protective shell as quickly as it 
did previously, and you feel less en- 
lightened—even a little cheated: It’s 
a tiresome business, this being fitted 
out with ideas, and the man who is 
always on hand to point out that your 
new suit doesn’t really fit—that whole 
middle sections are lacking, and that 
some areas are already worn through 
with disproof—is less likely to be an 
object of veneration. But that fact re- 
mains that he is probably right and 
that you are indeed close to naked. 
On the other hand, it was the only 
suit vou had. 


ty 
Tue MEANING OF HUMAN HIlS- 
TORY consists of the Paul Carus lec- 
tures delivered in 1944, three years 
before his death. They are exhaustive 
in scope, covering such subjects as 
“Metaphysics and History,” “The Link- 
age of Human Events,” “Patterns of 
Historical Development.” and “The 
Tragic View of History.” The ideas and 
point of view are in no way new; they 
are the ideas and point of view of 
scientific humanism that Cohen has 
defended in all his other writings. In 
fact, the book is really an expansion of 
some of the chapters in his Reason*and 
Nature. In the expansion his genius 
shows up to much better advantage, 
and—as with his college ectures—it 
is difficult to see how anyone can read 
the book without being refreshed and 
enlightned. (Anyone, that is, with the 
possible exception of most historians, 
for whom philosophy is a supernumer- 
ary interference with the “facts.” This 
is to be deplored, because though they 
may know more facts than Cohen— 
and this is very dubious—they could 
certainly learn from the philosopher 
what a “fact” is, and what the his- 
torian may permissibly do with it.) 
Age had not mellowed his tongue, 
and he could still drily remark that 
“the metaphysical preconceptions of 
historians are none the better for being 
uncritically held.” Nor had it dulled 
the sharpness of his critical intellect. 
Defending himself against the “mod- 
ens,” he points out quite aptly that 
their presuppositions are not more 
evidently superior to his own. His de- 
fense deserves to be quoted in full: “It 
has become quite fashionable to scoff 
at the philosophy of the Enlightenment, 
Which viewed man as primarily ra- 
tional and attributed his irrational 
‘onduct to the interferences of vicious 
Institutions organized by fraud and 
Violence. . . Yet the scoffers are found 
‘o involve themselves in a similar as- 
sumption. Thus Freud, who explains 
all the rational behavior of men and 
Women as due to socially acquired in- 
hibitions restraining the more basic 
WNconscious in us, assumes that this 
WMconscious always acts in an unemo- 
tional an drational manner, almost like 
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By Morris Raphael Cohen. 


fits him best—more so than, say, revered, respecied, or beloved. 


M ORRIS RAPHAEL COHEN was a formidable teacher. 


Open Court. 


I think that adjective 
He was all 


of these too; many of his students who have gone on to fame in the various 
fields of learning will take the slightest opportunity to praise his influence, to exalt 
his learning and open-mindedness, and to speak in genuinely awed terms of his 
But above all he was formidable, especially for 
(I was a freshman in college when I sat in on his lectures.) 
His erudition was so incredible; and sitting there, his hand cupped over his ear after 


a Benthamite calculator—it always 
knows what it wants and if it fails 
to achieve it, it is because of the in- 
terference of the conscious ego that is 
under dominion of social mores.” 


Ix his analyses of the method of he 
social sciences, Cohen relies heavily 
upon his knowledge of procedure in 
the physical sciences. His interpreta- 
tion of these procedures is somewhat 
different from those favored by many 
current opinions, but it is surely suffi- 
ciently expert for the reader to be 
able to accept it in good faith and 
without qualm. More serious is his 
lack of contact with developments in 
the social sciences themselves. No- 
where in his book do the names of 
Mannheim, Cassirer, Lovejoy, Tillich, 
His points of reference 
are the writers of one or two (or 
more) generations ago, and while 
many of the arguments are transfer- 
able, some are not. Whether this 
neglect of his more recent contempor- 
aries was due to the disabilities of age 
or stubbornly cultivated ignorance, it 
is difficult to say. Once, when Cohen 
was accused of not having read a book 
on psychology published later than 
1920, he promptly admitted it, and de- 
manded, with typical arrogance, “Has 
anyone written a good book on psy- 
chology since 1920?” 


etc. appear. 


I have said that one emerges from 
this book striped of all defensive ideol- 
ogies. By that, I did not mean to imply 
that Cohen has nothing positive to offer. 
He does—after a fashion. He offers the 
critical intellect, purged in the cruc- 
ible of logic and scientific method, and 
warmly concerned with the liberation 
of human potentialities and the de- 
velopment of reasonable, civilized be- 
havior. Moreover, he was acutely sen- 
sitive to human recalcitrance; there 
was nothing of the smug optimist in 
his make-up. Yet, if we examine his 
thought at close-range, we are dis- 
concerted to find that it has its own 
kind of transparency. At last the 
badgered student has his revenge; the 
teacher, too, he now sees, was naked 
all the time. 

Occasionally the transparency is il- 
luminated by the flash of a truism: 
“The fact remains that while history 
does not support the theory of per- 
petual progress, neither does it sup- 
port the prophets of despair.” No one 
would take issue with this—because 
it represents the initial proposition of 
the problem of a philosophy of history. 
But for Cohen it is the end point, 
Which is to say that he has, properly 
speaking, no philosophy of history at 
all. At other times, the revelation takes 
the form of a dramatic, almost breath- 
taking naivete: “I now believe that 
many who live together out of formal 
wedlock are more refined and live 
more admirable lives than many who 
have solemnized their marriage in legal 


er religious ceremonies. . . .” Here the 
philosopher’s clothes have entirely 
vanished. 

“ % ” 


Born of Orthoiox Jewish parents, 
Cohen’s life was an incessant rebellion 
against orthodoxies of any kind. He 
was never satisfied with anything less 
than: the universal, the rational, the 
critically tested. Inevitably, his con- 
tact with human life in its density and 
fullness weakened and withered. His 


| Reality Through the Net | |\Selections from Whitehead | 


Reviewed by ADAM MARGOLIES 
THE WIT AND WISDOM OF WHITEHEL 1D. Kdited by A. H. Johnson. Boston: 


The Beacon Press. 102 pages. 


age, ranking with the handful of minds— 


$2.50. 


say Russell, Spengler, Santayana and 


A LFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD, of course, is one of the greatest thinkers of our 


Bergson—who are still carrying on the tradition of philosophy in the grand style. 
It. is less well known that he is also—unlike some of the above named—one of the richest 


of contemporary personalities, although the fine grai nand complex structure of his 


character is revealed in every paragraph of his writing. 
for stylistic difficulty, for profundity so searching that it verges on obscurity, 


vented a wider knowledge of the man 
well as his work. 

Frofessor Johnson, the editor of this 
vclume and a former student of White- 
head, has wisely limited himself to a 
selection of quotations revealing White- 
head’s personality. In passing, we may 
say that his major contributions to 
modern thought lie in the fields of 
inathematics, mathcmatical logic, and 
their interpenetration with the more 
technical aspects of metaphysics—sub- 
jects not susceptible to popularization 
by adrotily stringing together suitable 
auotations. Whitehead says of Plato 
that he “grasped the importance of 
mithematical system; but his chief 
fame rests upon the wealth of profound 
suggestions scattered throughout his 
dialogues.” An exact reversal of this 
fo.mula’ gives a surprising accurate 
impression of Whitehead’s own phi- 
losophy. 

As an introduction to a_ personality 
rather than a system, this book has an 
admirable purpose which it pursues 
with complete success. The picture pre- 
sented here of the charm and dignity 
of Whitehead, rising on occasion to 
authentic nobility, will be just as re- 
warding to the learned student as to 
the interested layman—for it is quite 
possible to read such works, as these 
passages are extracted from and to lose 
sight of the man amid the dense pro- 
liferation of his ideas. 

The reviewer however, must take 
issue with the editor on the precise 
nature of Whitehead’s personality as 
revealed through his style. It is true 
that this style is unjustly accused of 
heaviness and ponderous seriousness; 
though, at its most intense, it does give 
a curious feeling of wrestling with 
angels and demons, a hard, soul-ex- 
hausting struggle that is exhilirating 
bu) not unpainful to watch. But these 
burning moments do not fit the “popu- 
Jar” character of this book and are, 
quite rightly, not included. Professor 
Johnson conclusively proves that White- 
head’s style is frequently light, almost 
dancing, and never devoid of a saving 
humor. For example: ‘It should be the 
chief aim of a university professor to 
exhibit himself in his own true char- 
acter—that is, as an ignorant man 
thinking, actively utilizing his small 


sLare of knowledge.” ‘ 


Aaain, Whitehead can epitomize a 
deep, significant thought—the key idea 
of his whole system—in an almost 
breezy sentence: “In each age of the 


Unfortunately, his reputation 
has pre- 








world distinguisued oy high activity, 
there will be found at its culmination 

- some )rofound cosmological outlook, 
implicitly accepted, impressing its own 
type upon the current springs of action. 
- . . in each. period there is a general 
form of the forms of thought; and, like 
the air we breathe, such a form is so 
translucent, and so pervading, and so 
seemingly necessary, that only by ex- 
treme effort can we become aware of 
it.” But non eof this is wit. Indeed, 
this book ‘perfectly illustrates the dif- 
ference between with and humor: White- 
head is throughout informed with the 
latter, but never touches the former. 
His aphorisms are never quite epigrams. 
The spiritual atmosphere here is limpid, 
serene, Confucian in its sense of peace 
and understanding. There is nothing 
sharp and incongruous, as Bergson de- 
fi.ed wit; no sudden, shifty short-cut 
irom the unconscious to the world, as 
Freud has defined it. It cannot think 
of a single philosopher who had this 
auality. Plato, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche 
—-all the great thinkers with a light 
touch—had the kind of humor White- 
head hsa, and, no doubt, it is a much 
iarer and loftier thing than mere wit. 

The volume is beautifully gotten up 
in red and black and white. The color 
scheme extends to the text, where the 
initial letter of each paragraph is in 
bright, Christmasy red. In a_ review 
of a philosophic work, such considera- 
tions are usually extraneous, but the 
typography and layout are so fine that 
it would be a shame not to mention 
them. 








philosophy could not recognize that 
the brute spiritual needs of men had 
a prior claim to satisfaction, that they. 
had a place in line before the claims 
of critical reason, just as the claims of 
life are privileged as against the claims 
of logic. Somehow, reality slipped 
through the net of his vast learning. 
The concreteness of men and society 
faded away before the thrust of the 
mind; even—and this more to the point 
—the concreteness of history. In no 
single phrase does Cohen reveal that 
he felt what Henry James called “the 
sense of the past.” For that demands 
a full-bodied participation, a surrender 
—on whatever terms—to the aesthetic, 
to the imaginative, to the more-than- 
rational. And Cohen, committed to the 
abstract, the general, the non-restric- 
tive—one may even say, the “non- 
ghettoized”—never could bring him- 
self to that. 
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Avant-Garde Patterns 


Reviewed by NICOLAS CALAS 
’ 


SPEARHEAD. Edited bu James Leughlin. 


New York: New Directions. $5.00. 


AMES LAUGHLIN, apparently, delights in transgressing rules he himself lays 
down. Thus, for instance, while. in his introduction to Spearhead, he announces 


that the purpose of his anthology is to give us 
icant experimental and advance guard writing in the United States,” 


‘an impartial survey of the signif- 
he excludes 


from his volume W. H. Auden, although he includes the Spanish-born Anais Nin; 


further, while he correctly excludes 
includes Ezra Pound and Gertrude 
Stein; finally, Mr. Laughlin informs us 
that Wallace Stevens is not 
perimental writer, but he does not tcll 
us why he considers William Saroyan 


an exX- 


and Tennessee Williams to be doing 
experimental work 
The task of selecting the really sig- 


nificant trends is made _ particular) 
difficult because, in this counts ‘ 
perimental authors live and work in 
isolation, and do not form schools or 
bring out partisan revi Theretlore 
there is an interest, especially when io 
an anthology such a Spearl eu no 
attempt at classification is mad to 
try to group the various autho 
cording to consciously or unconsctou 
felt influences and tendenci 

As iar as the prose wrilet 4 con- 
cerncd, Paul Goodman, Lionel Abel, 
Moniagu O'Reilly, H. J. Kaplan and 
Parker Tyler have certain common 
features which make them easi! jis- 
tinguishable from the others These 


authors are extremely sophisticate 
they are influenced by Kafka or Dos- 
toievski, and adopt a philisophy ot 
life that lies at the opposite pole ot 
the one that attracted the vanguard 
authors of the "Twenties. If Spearhead 
had been compiled on the basis of a 
stricter choice, the whole prose section 
would have been built around Good- 
man, Abel and a few others. I be- 
lieve that there is a tendency among 
the new experimcntal writers to locus 
interest on 


their interpersonal rela 


tionships and to shun the study of 
identity that was so characteristic of 
the Joycean and surrealist writers ot 
the "Twenties. The new avant garde 
no longer seeks to identify itself with 
the unconscious or the 
masses, but attempts to 


common ground upon Ww hich to measure 


impersonal 


aiscover a 


everyone’s degree of irresponsibility. 

In this writing the dialogue re- 
acquires the preeminent position which 
it had lost owing to an overemphasis 
on the lyrical outburst of the stream 
of consciousness. In the handling of 
the dialogue the influence of Gertrude 
Stein and Hemingway can still be felt, 
but the careful 
the younger write 


reader realizes that 
intentions point 
in a new direction. The accent ts on 
misunderstanding in interpersonal re- 
lationships, and the misunderstanding 
released by 


creates anxiety which is 


escape into phantasy and laughter. 
Characteristic of this group of writers 
is their reluctance to assume social re- 
sponsibility. They are observers rather 
than prophets, fascinated by the in- 
congruity of human relationships and 
indifferent to the fate of mankind. 
These common features are of a gen- 
eral enough character to allow 
for the 


differences 


room 
development of individual 

Montagu O'Reilly obtains his incon- 
gruous effects by describing situations 
in which familiar objects are put to 
unexpected use. In one of the two 
short stories in Spearhead a woman's 
stockings are turned into a musical 
instrument. The wilful misuse of com- 
mon objects has attracted many ex- 
artists, and 


yerimental writers and 
i 


probably expresses a revolt against 
commercialization and standardization 
Certainly the effect is to estrange us 
from the 
Montagu O'Reilly's world, which ap- 


pears to him so grotesque, is the one 


everyday world of reality. 


of aristocracy, the nouveau riches and 
their middle-class imitators 

In H. J. Kaplan’s excellent 
The Mohammedans, incongruity takes 
a Kafkaesque turn, but the trail we 
are asked to follow is a social rather 


story, 


S. Eliot as not writing in America, he 





than a mystic one. Paul Goodman is 
kecnly aware of the ludicrous and, by 
transtorm 


means of distortion that 


reality into a grote.que phantasy, he 
lays bare the absurdity of conventional 
manners, ideas and education. Lionel! 
Abel puts the accent on the obstacles 
set in the path of relationships and 
describes the difficulty of man com- 
municating with man on the under- 
ground level of deeper consciousness. 
In his interpretation of movies, Parke 
Tyler succeeds in discovering with re- 
markable accuracy typical American 
patterns of behavior, thus exposing the 
weakness or sordidness of situations 
self-deceiving Holiywood considers to 
be either edifying or glamorous, 


- ‘ x 


Ar the opposite pole of experimental 
Miller and 
Kenneth Patchen. The former is un- 
doubtedly gifted with a 
sense—he was once rather aptly called 
a Walt Whitman of the depression — 


writing one finds Henry 
4 


strong epic 


but unfortunately he lacks tragic 


grandeur and prophetic vision and 
therefore fails, more often than not, 
to convince us that his woes are 
genuine and that the ills he denounces 
are as bad as he takes them to be. 
Spearhead includes several region- 
alists, but neither Agee, nor Saroyan, 
nor Tennessee Williams ever succeed 
in transcending the local scene as 
Thomas Wolfe and Faulkner had. 
James Laughlin has included in 
Spearhead excerpts of Djuna Barnes’ 
remarkable Nightwood, but this book 
was written entirely in the spirit of 
the Jazz era which is so alien to the 
spirit of the "Thirties. Somewhat iso- 
lated as a fiction writer stands William 
Carlos Williams. Insofar as he aims 
at achieving identification — in the 
beautiful piece included in this volume 
it is an identification with an infant— 
he belongs to the 
"Twenties, but he must also be con- 


vanguard of the 


sidered a forerunner of the new gen- 
eration, in that he is more objective 
and more sensitive than most vanguard 
writers of his generation to interper- 
sonal situations. 

With the exception of Charles-Henri 
Ford, the younger poets are less ex- 
perimental than those of the genera- 
tion of Cummings, W. C. Williams, 
Ezra Pound or Marianne Moore. On 
the whole, the so-called vanguard poets 
safely rely on well-established values, 
religious values, scientific 
values, or political and moral values, 
which they treat with religious awe 
while they adopt toward their readers 
a didactic attitude and limit their ex- 
periments to pure mannerisms. Charles- 
Henri Ford, on the contrary, does not 
deviate from the pure 
poetry, which has always been to ap- 


such as 


tradition of 


peal to us through a process of divi- 
nation rather than through reasoning. 
3ut while older poets, uch as Ezra 
Pound, Marianne Moore and Gertrude 
Stein, appeal through incantation and 
communicate through hearing, C.-H. 
Ford writes a poetry that must be 
seen before being heard—a trait com- 
mon to the earlier T. S. Eliot and the 
surrealists. 





The Bestseller Mind | 


Reviewed by HANS SAHL 
AFTERMATH. By Hans Habe. New York: The Viking Press. $3.00 


number of copies sold but, even more, by the author’s inherent readiness to catch 


"Tso is something like a bestseller mind which can be defined not only by the 


up with current events. A bestseller mind, for instance, writes with one eye on the 
collapse of France or the ruins of Germany and with the other on the movie rights, with 
Humphrey Bogart and Ingrid Bergman as prospective stars. A bestseller mind prefers 
to explain world history in terms of a love—or adventure story, for its main purpose 
is to reconcile the burning conflicts of our time with the balance sheets of the publisher, 
A bestseller mind takes issues in order to avoid them, thus blocking the way to a more 


responsible discussion of the theme in 
question. A bestseller mind commits it- 
self to non-committal pronouncements. 
In short, a best seller mind is one which 
strives to adjust “controversial” prob- 
lems to the status quo of intellectual 


self-sufficiency. 


I don’t know whether Hans Habe’s new 
hook Aftermath, a novel on post-war (ot 
shall | say: pre-peace) Germany meets 
all the requirements listed above. The 
German problem is still not safe enough 
to be sold over the counter, and some of 
Mr. Habe’s political predications, for in- 
stance his appraisal of FDR, may result 
in a considerable loss in Anti-New Deal 
readers. Besides, even ardent Pro-New 
Dealers may find it somehow embarrass- 
ing to see the late President’s name in- 
volved in this melodramatic story of 
German-born OSS Captain Peter Olden 
who returns to his native country in the 
uniform of an American Intelligence 
officer to find that German Frauleins 


make better lovers than the girls at 
home. (“Home” happens to be a Fifth 
Avenue Penthouse.) But apart from 


these unpardonable deviations from the 
bestseller party line, this book displays 


an almost neurotic desire to satisfy 
everybody's taste by presenting the news 
topics of the last two years in a kind of 
fictionalized writing. Frater- 
de-Nazification; re-education; 


DP camps; the lonliness of GI’s in Eu- 


editorial 
nization; 


‘ope; German free-love versus Amer- 
ican married life; “hard” peace or “soft” 
peace, etc. etc.—all these problems are 
dealt with in a manner which leaves no 
doubt as to the author’s limitations in 
the understanding of the issues involved. 
Nowhere in this book is there any serious 


atempt to see beyond the headlines and 
to grasp the particular significance of g 
defeated Germany as an_ ideological 
battleground between East and Wast. Tp 
Major Habe, the 





clash between two 
worlds occurs mostly in German or Amer. 
ican bedrooms, with the shock-absorbing 
effect of painstaking descriptions of the 
most intimate: technical details. To this 
preoccupation with sex may be added 
some feature-material for Hollywood 
such as (1) the shooting of a Nazi spy, 


Hit cock 


lamps are 


directed in the well-known 


manner where chairs and 


thrown at each other, and (2) the 
machine-gunning of Nazi prisoners on 
Christmas Eve, a particularly effective 
piece of screen-writing, considering the 
enormous pictorial possibilities of arti. 
fical snow, blood and tears, with ringing 
Christmas bells and hundreds of corpses 
and Hans Eisler in the background, con- 
ducting the Westminster choir. 

| have dwelt to such length upon this 
rather insignificant book by the author 
of A Thonsand Shall Fall and _ other 
timely contributions, because its explor- 
ation of one of the most tragic events— 
the downfall of a people—seems to he 
symptomatic of a certain type of topi- 
cal writing. In the race between talent 
and time, the winners are not those who 
struggle for new ideas and who need 
confinement to ac- 
complish a literary work of distinction. 


years of solitary 
There are always the Habe’s who can 
cope with the quick demands of the 
bestseller-market, and this is one of 
the reasons why, in this country, so very 
few novels of artistic value came out of 
the French disaster of the ruined cities 
of Germany. 





Freudian Sunday School 


Reviewed by NORBERT MUHLEN 


THE MIND IN ACTION. Being a Lay- 
man’s Guide to Psychiatry. By Eric 
Berne, M.D. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 320 pages. $3.00. 

Waar this country needs is a good 
five-cent psychiatrist, a radio comic 
cracked recently. This book, however, 
is only another five-cent popularization 
of psychiatry and several other, more 
or less related fields. It seems debatable 
what a cheap primer can provide to 
adult readers in search of knowledge, 
to potential patients in need of treat- 
ment, to “laymen” looking for a guide 
through the dynamics and disturbances 
of the human mind. 

This guided tour to psychiatry fa- 
miliarizes the layman with the prob- 
lems of the mind about as well av a 
guided two-weeks’ tour through Europe 
familiarizes a Congressman with the 
When the 


reading layman and the traveling Con- 


problems of the continent. 


gressman finished their short excursions 


to these immensely complex and 


thought-consuming fields, both are 


likely to consider themselves expert. 
There is danger in that kind of pseudo- 
experts 

Already too many people discredit 
psychiatry and do damage to other 
people (and to themselves) by pre- 
posterous, indiscriminate, actually ig- 


norant but seemingly knowing use of 


psychiatric terms and ideas. To some 
degree, the flood of popularizations is 
responsible for the distorted image 
and use of modern psychiatry in the 
public mind. 

By translating acute findings into 
cute similes, by presenting a highly 
technical science on the level of 4 
Sunday School, some _ psychoanalysts 
believe they can overcome the prevail- 
ing misinformation of “laymen”. Their 
own science teaches them that this 
misinformation stems from emotional 
resistance rather than lack of rational 
enlightenment.” The “popularizations” 
are most likely to make the situation 
worse rather than better. 


There is nothing in Dr. Berne’s book 
which the layman who is really anx- 
ious to learn, and to satisfy his intel- 
lectual curiosity, could not gather in 
a more serious, comprehensive, con 
vincing and systematic way from study 
of the current text books and stand- 
ard works. 

It may be added that the author 
offers himself also as a guide to fields 
in which he seems a complete layman, 
his remarks on social psychology, pol- 
itical psychiatry, the mathematical 
law of chance betray little knowledge 
of these fields. Perhaps the author 
tried so desperately to be “popular” 
that he suppressed his own recall of 
scientific knowledge. 

Somebody should write a Guide T? 
The Intelligent Layman which masy 
popularizers might read with advair 
tage. 
























_ I) VICTORIA'S NEW FILM - “THE BURNING CROSS’ 
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CAPITOL’S NEW FILM 
‘THREE DARING DAUGHTERS’ 


Three 
MGM ‘Technicolor 
ring Jeanette 
Iturbi and Jane 
at the Capitol 
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famous 


Naked City,” 
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Daring 


singing 


of Boston will be scheduled and if 
Daugh- 
marks Jeanette MacDonald's |and perhaps Baltimore. 
return to the screen after a five- 
year absence, during which the 
red-headed 
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“The 








by INTOLERANCE, 
BIGOTRY and HATE!” 


BROADWAY at 46% ST. 
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form. 


“PACKED WITH EMOTION AND EXCITEMENT.” 
—COLEMAN, Mirror 


JOHN GARFIELD 


(IN PERSON) 


‘Skipper Next to God” 
PLAYHOUSE 


Evenings Incl. SUNDAY 8:40. 
Matinees SATURDAY 


48th STREET EAST of B,WAY 
Phone, 


Mon.) 
2:40. 


Circle 5-6060 
$4.20 to 1.20 
$3.60 to $1.20 











ALVIN THEATRE, 


Moves to HUDSON THEATRE, 44th St., 


Matinees 
East of B’'way. Monday, Feb. 16 


“CRACKLES WITH BRILLIANCE.”—Atkinson, Times ~ | 


MAURICE EVANS | 


in GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 


“MAN AND SUPERMAN" 


52nd STREET West of B’WAY 
Evenings at 8:30. 


Wed. and Sat. 
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at 2:30 |! 
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| GODFREY TEARLE 
‘TO RETURN TO | 
| 


THE NEW LEADER, 





Godfrey Tearle, appearing op- 
Katharine Cornell in her 
“Antony and Cleo- 
patra” at the Martin Beck The- 
atre, will return to England in 
May to fulfill commitments at the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-on-Avon. Mr. Tearle has 
been invited to produce and star 
in “Othello.” Diana Wynyard will 
be his Desdemona. 

Before Mr. Tearle’s departure, 
Miss Cornell will withdraw her 
record-breaking production of the 
Shakespeare tragedy from the 
New York boards to present it in 
jas many other cities as possible 
| with her co-star and original cast. 


| production of 





| possible Philadelphia, Chicago, 
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| ‘THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
,fernal organizations are fe 
quested when planning theater 
parties to do so through Ber- 
|nard Feinman. Manager of the 
| NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone ALe 
, sonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
| Theatrical Department. 7 East 
| 15th Street, New York City. 
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SDF NEWS 


Anniversary, Morrison Hotel, February 
22,6 p. m.... Two new leaflets four 
pages each—‘What Do We Mean by 


Allerton Avenue section of the Bronx. 
. Abramowitch East Bronx Branch: 
Dinner Symposium, Sunday, February 
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From ORDWAY TEAD 













NATIONAL Social Democracy?’ and “Must We 15, 4 p. m., at 1422 Wilkins Ave., W.C. My article on “Do Too Many Go tg 

New England: Broadcast of talk hb Have Another Depression?” Send for School room. _ Speakers: A. Hershko- College?” in your last issue was writ 

August Claessens on “What Do We copies: Social Democratic Federation, witz, August Claessens and others. eae ten betore the President’s Commission 

Mean by Social Democracy?” last Sun 7 E. 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. $2.50 Public a soy st oar “ on Higher Education had made its re. 

1e e iz ‘twork lor © “e “ .t “otec > O > are, an¢ g ‘ 

day over Columbia Network Station pel hundred Newark, N. J.: protect the ive-Cent Fare am 0 fi ie ports. Hence the conctuding paragraph 
WDRC went over fine. it was heard in Forum at Hotel Sheraton, friday, Keb. for a referendum. S.D F., S.P. and other ws cian tei dheneitt tasde ead 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 13, 8:30 p. m. Aaron Levenstein: “Com- organizations, Conference, Feb. 21. ... WES Onin ees sa ™ tude 

land and Maine. UDuring March Clae munist Activities in Labor and Govern- Robert J. Alexander speaks on “British The President’s Commission on Higher 
























































sens speaks in Boston and Providence. ment”; Feb. 20, August Claessens: “The Labor Party” Thursday, Feb. 19, 6 p. m., Education has been studying the prob. 
Also over radio Boston, Mass., Marshall Plan.” Auspices, Rand School Local 22, ILGWU Julien Steinberg lems which our colleges tace for a year —& 
Testimonial-Farewell Dinner tor Leor of Northern New Jersey speaks on “Civil War in the ClO,” Fri- and a half. Now that its reports are be- 
Arkin, Feb. 22, Hotel Bradford, who NEW YORK CITY day, Feb. 13, 8:30 p. m., New Era Club, fore the country for scrutiny, there is 
after 26 years of faithful service to the Theatre Benefit: Thursday, Febru- 274 East Broadway Algernon Lee the encouraging prospect that a serious 
Social Democratic movement and com- ary 19, 8:30 p. m., Second Avenue go ctor pope WEVD every Satur- effort to give effect to the recommenda- 
munity affairs is leaving for a new post Theatre. Musical Comedy, “The Big — wegge~ . a P- oie ny Mid-Bronx tions made will carry forward a na- 
on the Jewish Daily Forward in New Shot.” Phone or call at party office for Branch: Social Saturday, Feb. 14, tinaiad sanan f education which will 
York. Philip Block, weil-known Social tickets. ... City Executive Committee. 8 p. m., 108 E 1d1st St., Bronx. Solomon — pr ogram o bg pee a % wi 
Democrat, has heen elected Secretary New Committee, meets February 18, Schwarz si The Worker and Soviet pa einen. ° — _ 

of the New England Bureau ot the 7:30 p. m. Two new Forums: for meonemny. : Women's Committee: New York City. 

Jewish Socialist Verband. Chicago, early March are planned for Eastern Supperette, Social and Card Party, 


Rand School. Saturday night, Feb. 28. 

. Bazaar under the auspices of the 
Women’s Committee of the S.D.F. and 
: J.S.V. at the Rand School May 7, 8, 9... 
| Upper West Side Branch meeting, HE 
Tuesday, Feb. 17, 8:30 p. m., home of 


° | Dr. Berlin, 160 W. 77th St, N.Y.C. 

Three Important Artic es | August Claessens on “The 1948 Elec- 

| tions.” .. . Parness Branch, annual din- 

ner-symposium, Saturday. Feb. 14, 
9 p. m., at 202 E. 93rd St., Brooklyn. 

S.D.F. Branch in the Amalgamated 

Houses, Bronx, meets Monday, Feb. 16. 

. Bronx County Supperette Saturday 

evening, April 10: Welcome to new of- 

$1.00 per plate. 


Ill.: Banquet to Morris Seskind, 75th Parkway section of Brooklyn and the 


FOGARTY A RELIEF 
From HAROLD URDANE 





——In Coming Issues 


deftly humorous way in which 


Fogarty, in his open letter to Goldwyn, 


pointed up the moral bankruptcy of 


Hollywood and Stalinism, was an enjoy- 


on the 


| KINSEY REPORT 


1. By MARY McCARTHY. A full-length review of the study itself, 
the issues it raises, its findings—by the author of The Company She 
Keeps, and of many noted essays and short stories. 


By LEO CHERNE. An article viewing the Kinsey findings in a 
sociological context; what does the report mean for our daily life, | 
what are its significances as regards social issues—by the executive | 
director of the Research Institute of America, author and distin- 


able piece of reading. 

I feel such writing provides intelligent 
relief from the more somber 
The New Leader. 
get out a worthwhile paper. 

New York City. 
ADVERTISEMENT 


pieces in 


All told, you certainly 


ficers. 
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IT 1S TO THE INTEREST OF ALL LIBERAL VOTERS IN NEW YORK 


guished social analyst Who Believe in Progressive Government 
3.. By NORBERT MUHLEN. A discussion of the highlights of the | 
Report and their socio-sexual implications—by a _ well-known to vote for 


DEAN ALFANGE 


FOR CONGRESS 


from the 


| 

authority on mass behavior and social psychology. 
| 

| 


ALSO ... You Will Not Want to Miss... 


“THE FUTURE OF MANKIND” 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 24th CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
“WHAT IS THE REAL PROBLEM OF THE PRESS?” 


oF | THE BRONX, NEW YORK 
| By NORMAN ANGELL | SPECIAL ELECTIONS TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17 


| “WHAT IS SUBVERSIVE?” | 
By HARRY D. GIDEONSE | a ee 


| VOTE LIBERAL PARTY 
| ROW OD 


“CONGRESS NEEDS A FIGHTING LIBERAL” 


FREE PREMIUM for each new one-year subscription, at three 
dollars for 52 issues, a copy of William Henry Chamberlin’s 
America: Partner in World Rule, in the original eloth bind- 
ing This book is a must for those who are in search of a 
penetrating analysis of the contemporary world muddle 


Please Mail This Coupon NOW! 




















“Forced Labor-—World. eae . Queer 
| a LUNCHEON CONFERENCE given by the 


THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


WHC-1 


—— WORKERS DEFENSE LEAGUE 

Address on SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1948, at the HOTEL McALPIN 
Broadway and 34th Street, New York City 

City Zone State 


@® LUNCHEON (12:30) 
} Chairman—PATRICK E. GORMAN; 
} ISRAEL FEINBERG. 


@® PANELS (10:00-12:00) 


1. FORCED LABOR IN THE SOVIET SPHERE, Chairman—Nathanie! 
M. Minkoff; Speakers—David Dallin, Max Delson, James T. Farrell, 
Martin Gerber, Maurice Goldbloom, Vladimir Litvinski, Eugene 
Lyons, William L. Munger, Joseph Schlossberg, Arnold S, Zander. 
PEONAGE AND SLAVERY. Chairman—Norman Thomas; Speak- 
ers—John Andu, Samuel Eubanks, John F. Finerty, Robert Gardner, 
Francis Heisler, Harold Isaacs, Isadore Katz, B. McLaurin, Mor 
ris Milgram, H. L. Mitchell, Antony Vangly, Rowland Watts. 








Speakers—JAMES B. CAREY, 








nN 


| EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


FOR RESERVATIONS (Luncheon Conference—$3.50, Conference only—$1.00) 
WRITE Room 905, 112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


OR PHONE ALgonquin 4-4953. 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 





strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 











. e | 
| SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
| ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. $1 .00 PER $1, 000 INSURANCE PER YEAR| 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This — is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 
| LLY COOPERATIVE-—100% UNION 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25c SIZES WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 


BRANCHES IN 227 EAST 84th STREET 
= e 


laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 


NOW IN OUR 
As a precaution use only as directed NEW YORK CITY 
81 CITIES Telephone: REgent 4-2432 


76th YEAR 
Ask for booklet N. L.-62 
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(Continued from Page Three) 

The Philadelphia laboratory de- 
yeloped a wholly new and remarkably 
wear-resistant varnish 
It produced from silk 


durable and 
from starch. 


§ casein a fiber superior to hog bristles 


for making brushes and evolved a con- 
tinuous process of manufacture. It 
demonstrated that a mixture of 60 


1 percent corncobs and 40 percent whole 


rice hulls could be ground and used to 
“sand” blast carbon-encrusted motors 
which had hitherto been cleaned with 
ground hominy grits, a food product. 

This mixture in various proportions 
js now used to clean carbon from air- 
craft as well as other engines. Auto- 
mobile companies use it to clean pis- 
tons, fuel and water pumps, and car- 
purators. It is also used to clean alu- 
minum foundry cores.and glass molds, 
and to remove paint from the roofs of 
gasoline storage tanks, for it does not 
produce sparks. Various mixtures of 
different agricultural residues ground 
together provide blast material of the 
exact hardness required. 

The California laboratory almost 
single-handed developed the entire 
modern dehydrated food technology. 
Jt perfected wholly new _ processes, 
drew blueprints for model plants of 
various sizes, provided complete speci- 
fications and cost figures, and freely 
gave technical advice to all concerns 
in this field. It is now engaged in 
perfecting a dehydrofreezing process, 
partial dehydration of the food product 
taking some load off the freezing 


equipment, and the process finally 
producing food superior to that straight 
frozen. 

The California laboratory is also 
seeking to make a market for the 
175,000,000 pounds of chicken feathers 
we now waste annually. For one thing, 
pilot-plant experiments have shown 
that an excellent fiber can readily be 
produced from the keratin in the 
feathers. It permanently retains the 
color of the feathers used while that 
from white feathers holds dye well. 
Meanwhile the Peoria laboratory has 
produced from corn protein a synthetic 
fiber called “zein” which is suitable 
for blending with rayon, cotton,. and 
wool to make knitting yarns and 
woven fabrics. Its dry strength equals 
that of wool; its wet strength is now 
being enhanced. 


* * . 


I; was chemists at the Philadelphia 
laboratory who made a hero out of 
the lowly buckwheat plant. They made 
from it a drug called “rutin,” originally 
prepared from tobacco, which gives 
good results in the treatment of high- 
blood-pressure victims whose capillary 
fragility renders them very susceptible 
to stroke. Rutin is richly present in 
the leaves and blossoms of the green 
buckwheat plant, and a method has 
also been developed of making it from 
dried plants. 

Rutin is a tasteless, bright yellow 
powder that can be taken in tablet 
form. The laboratory is developing a 


On Government Laboratories 


complete commercial-scale-continuous 
process for its production. It would 
require 10,000 pounds of rutin annually 
to meet anticipated demand which 
would mean growing 50,000 acres of 
buckwheat for this purpose alone, thus 
helping small industry and farmers at 
the same time—the two outposts of 
free enterprise remaining. 

A $7,000,000 plant is being erected 
by a commercial concern to produce 
sweet-potato starch by a method the 
laboratories developed. Other methods, 
like the one for producing excellent 
chicken and cattle feed from dehydra- 
ted vegetable wastes like leaves and 
stems, or for extracting apple and 
other delicate flavors from fresh fruits, 
would require only a few thousand dol- 
lars to put into operation. Complete 
specifications for all such projects are 
made available to the public on com- 
pletion. 


In the afore-mentioned plan for 
making synthetic motor fuel from 
farm wastes, the use for this purpose 
of corncobs, sugarcane bagasse, peanut 
shells, flax shives, and cottonseed hulls 
is contemplated. But the microbiologi- 
cal fermentation methods used will 
result in the coproduction of extremely 
valuable byproducts which will greatly 
reduce the cost of the primary, syn- 
thetic liquid fuel. A two-story pilot- 
plant has been erected on the grounds 
of the laboratory at Peoria to pursue 
this work on a commercial scale. 

Some 200,000,000 tons of farm waste 
may ultimately go to this or other 


use. A ton of corncobs or cottonseed 
hull can be used to produce 90 to 95 
gallons of liquid motor fuel, about 
half of it ethyl alcohol, plus many valu- 
able byproducts. Experts are apprais< 
ing all agricultural wastes in terms of 
supplies, accessibility, composition, and 
possible industrial utilization. 

These economic appraisals, and the 
fact that one-third of each of the re-~ 
gional laboratories is devoted to pilot- 
plant research, make the final processes 
practical when completed. Care is 
taken to be certain that each method 
can be operated profitably in the lo- 
cality or area recommended. That 
such research is a boon to both farmers 
and small industry is immediately ap- 
parent. 

It not only provides new projects for 
concerns already in business but sug- 
gests wholly novel processes that en- 
able others to embark in small or 
medium-sized enterprises. Thus these 
laboratories are a bulwark of true 
free enterprise of the traditional Amer- 
ican type. That they are also paying 
for themselves many times over is 
merely another example of the common 
fact that research pays big dividends. 

That is true wherever it is carried 
on. The public supports it in any case, 
either by gifts, taxation, or as a mark- 
up on products purchased. In support- 
ing the four regional research Jabora- 
tories by taxation, however, the public 
is also fostering the resurgence of good 
old-fashioned American free enterprise 
in farm and factory alike. 
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Communism and 


(Continued from Page One) 

nor half-measures a la the Marshall 
Plan? Such a way exists. It is to 
anchor the US foreign policy on the 
United Nations—not the present, im- 
potent United Nations, but a revised 
United Nations strong enough to pre- 
vent any nation from rearming for 
aggression with impunity or attacking 
a divided world with chances of suc- 
cess. The American people are con- 
vinced that the hope of the world lies 
in the United Nations. But since the 
present UN Charter leaves that body 
too weak to defend the peace of the 
world against aggressors, it must be 
strengthened. We can make the United 
Nations work by: 

Abolishing the veto, but only in 
specific matters of aggression; 


Preventing rearmament for aggres- 
sion, by world-wide control and in- 
spection of atomic energy together 
with a quota limitation on the produc- 
tion of other important weapons; 

Defending any member-state against 
aggression with a strong International 
Contingent (police force) recruited 
from the smaller member-states, sup- 
ported if necessary from the armed 
forces of the major states. 


Should Russia choose to reject this 
Revised United Nations Plan (or Quota 
Force Plan) in spite of its eminent 
fairness to her, the building of a strong 
United Nations would proceed without 
her, under Article 51 of the UN Char- 
ter, 


* * * 


Waar are the chances of some such 
Plan being adopted by either of the 
Major political parties? The plan al- 
Teady has been fully approved by a 
Number of national and local organiza- 
tions from Left to Right, whose total 
membership numbers over 5,000,000. 
Remarkably enough, socialists and 
liberals like Norman Thomas, Roger 
Baldwin and George S. Counts are 
united with former presidents of the 
NAM and leading officials of the Amer- 
‘an Legion in endorsing the Revised 
Nations Plan, The adoption of 
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the Plan, therefore, by either political 
party would secure for that party the 
votes of millions of those, independents 
to whom the cardinal issues are Com- 
munism and the atomic bomb. 


A question may arise: if this plan 
for reform of the UN is so good, 
then why has not the Administration 
itself proposed it? Why is the State 
Department making great efforts to 
play down even a discussion of the 
veto question in the United Nations, 
as demonstrated by its inconsistent 
action first in creating the Little As- 
sembly in a defiant blare of trumphets, 
only later to bury it shamefacedly as 
though it were a stillborn child? One 
reason is that the nostalgic hankering 
for the happy pro-Communist days 
is not completely eradicated in official 
circles. But the more important reason 
is the fact that a pro-Russian vote is 
deemed essential by the Democratic 
politicians in order to win the delicate 
1948 elections; and that vote would be 
lost irretrievably if the revision of the 
United Nations without Russia were 
proposed. 


With the Marshall Plan there ‘is 
always a hope eventually to reach a 
“friendly understanding” with Russia.. 
In fact, if at some future time the Mos- 
cow tacticians decide to “forgive” and 
cooperate in the Marshall Plan, we 
will have “peace in our time”—always 
good at election-time. But the revised 
United Nations plan will finally slam 
the door to any appeasement of Russia, 
except on conditions of effective and 
guaranteed peace. And the present 
Moscow rulers won’t like it at all. For 
if they agree to the reform of the 
United Nations not only will they have 
to abandon any aggressive designs, but 
they will lose their princsipal trump 
which they so assiduously cultivate 
with their own long-suffering people, 
which is the bugaboo of foreign im- 
perialist aggression against Russia; 
and if they lose this trump, Commu- 
nism may collapse in Russia. On the 
other hand, should they refuse to join 
in the revised United Nations they will 
be facing a world collective front of 


, 


the Atom 


peaceful nations that will crush them 
if they choose aggression. 
. * * 


Tuus reason the Democratic poli- 
ticians, whose problem is, as with all 
politicians, how to save the world and 
yet be re-elected. Perforce they follow 
a tortuous line of being tough enough 
to satisfy the anti-Communists and yet 
avoid making the Politburo really mad. 

However, things have gone too far 
with Communist Russia for any semi- 
appeasement, however cleverly dis- 
guised. Furthermore, the threat of 
Wallace’s third party has been con- 
siderably reduced by the defection of 
all except the Communists and totali- 
tarian liberals. If only the Democratic 
leaders had enough imagination to take 
a firm and constructive attitude for 
the reform of the United Nations, they 
would gain millions of extra votes. 

The Republican Party is not suffer- 
ing from Wallacitis, but it has other 
kinds of internal troubles. Fortunately, 
a healthy and powerful movement is 
developing within that party against 
a too slavish adherence to the zig- 
zags of the Administration. Many Re- 
publican leaders have finally realized 
that the “Me-Too” policy in foreign 
affairs cannot gain any votes, and that 
a bold and practical program for the 
effective revision of the United Nations, 
in addition to the Marshall Plan, 
would liberate the Republican Party 
from the me-too chains which Roose- 
velt so cleverly put upon it. 

Thus the logic of world events and 
the opposition of the American people 
to both appeasement and a preventive 
war against Russia leaves only one 
way out for both parties. And that way 
can only be via a revised United Na- 
tions. Whether the leaders of either 
party will have enough political im- 
agination to seize this unique oppor- 
tunity remains to be seen. 

One thing is certain: the revised 
United Nations plan will be a death 
blow to the imperialist designs of the 
Moscow state. And yet the plan is 
so designed that it offers to a peaceful 
Russia exactly the same guarantees 


Bomb 


against aggression as to the United 
States and the rest of the world. The 
Third World War need not take place. 
For if the Moscow rulers choose to stay 
out they will be all dressed up with 
no place to go. And rather than risk 
a war at hopeless odds against the 
United States and most of the world 
under a revised United Nations they 
too will have to join. 

Today the Politburo reasons well 
that American statesmen cannot force 
guns into the hands of the sons of 
American Moms and Pops in a cause of 
power politics. But this is only half 
the truth. The other half is that Amer- 
ican Moms and Pops will suport the 
putting of a gun into the hands of 
the revised United Nations — not 
against Russia but against any ag- 
gressor — under a higher law, a world 
judge and a world policeman. 


rp LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON — 


During his 1908 campaign for the 
Presidency William Howard Taft de- 
livered an address in New York’s | 
Cooper Union. On that occasion a 
listener put to him the question: 
| “If you were unemployed and were 
willing to work and able to work and 
could find no work, what would you 
do?” With commendable honesty 
the aspiring candidate answered: 

“God knows: I don't.” 


On September 13, Senator Robert 
A. Taft, son of William Howard, | 
opening his campaign for the Repub- 
| lican nomination to the Presidency, 
suggested in a California address 
that “a reduction in food consump- 
tion might help.” Afterward he was 
asked by a newspaperman if this 
meant eating less. The Senater re- 
plied: “Yes, eat less meat and eat 
less extravagantly.” Trade unionists 
who picketed his meeting chanted 
as they marched back and forth: 
“Tighten your belt—eat less!” 
























By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 








Apologists’ Chorus 


HE State Department publication of the 

documents on Soviet-Nazi collaboration 

from 1939 until 1941 was a blow to the 
Soviet apologists whose intellectual stock-in- 
trade consists of attempts to prove that, if the 
Soviet Union isn’t perfect, the United States is 
just as bad, and probably a little worse. A 
strident chorus of protests against the belated 
revelations is being raised in the quarters which 
have long specialized in Soviet apologetics, such 
as the Bulletin published by the Foreign Policy 
Association and The Nation. 

Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean, in The Foreign 
Policy Bulletin of January 30, suggests that the 
State Department documents give a distorted 
picture and constitute an invitation to the Soviet 
Government to publish its information about 
“the record of the western powers and of some 
East European countries.” She then draws up 
her own indictment on behalf of Moscow. It 
begins with the following items 

“The role played by the western powers in 
the Spanish civil war; the negotiations initiated 
by Hitler in the early years of his regime with 
the then strongly anti-Russian government of 
Poland, intended to enlist Polish support for 
an eventual German invasion of Russia; German 
solicitation of anti-Russian aid by the Baltic 
states and Finland; anti-Russian activities ol 
various kinds by the pre-war governments olf 
Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia.” 

Mrs. Dean’s indictment is a lengthy one. It 
might excite the envy of Vishinsky. She also 
mentions such counts as repeated efforts by 
Britain to reach a modus vivendi with Hitler; 
failure of Britain, France and the United States 
to prevent Germany’s eastward expansion in 
- 1938-39. She compares United States shipment 
of war materials to Japan with Russian ship- 
ment of raw materials to Germany and re- 
provingly notes that there was a lack of any 
assistance to Poland by the United States when 
that country was invaded by Germany. She 
fails to note that Russia was a participant in 
the attack on Poland. Finally, she reproachfully 
points out that “except for lend-lease aid to 
Britain” [a very large exception indeed!], 
the United States did not oppose Germany in 
Europe! 


“ « * 


W, {AT are the historical facts? One first of all 
notes the frequency with which the word “anti- 
Russian” is used. The prewar governments of 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Rumania, 
whatever their faults, had every reason to be 
“anti-Russian,” in the sense of desiring to pre- 
serve their national independence against Soviet 
Communist aggression. 

But these governments never contemplated 
hostile action against the Soviet Union. It was 
the Soviet Government, not the governments 
of Poland, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia, that broke the treaties of non-aggres- 
sion and neutrality. The Polish Government 
three times rejected Ilitler’s offers for common 
action against Russia. It took only one hint 
from Hitler to find in Stalin and Molotov enthu- 
siatic collaborators in the carving up of Poland. 


The melancholy and tangled story of the 
Spanish civil war has no bearing on the immo- 
rality of Soviet participation in the Axis designs 
of world conquest. Nor would a full history 
of Soviet intervention in Spain reflect much 
credit on the Soviet regime. It is not clear why 
a special obligation rested on Britain, France 
and the United States to arrest German. east- 
ward expansion; regionally this would rather 


seem to have been Russia’s job 


The attempt to establish a parallel between 
Soviet active aggression and American absten- 
tion from military participation in the war until 
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Pearl Harbor is transparent sophistry. A true 
parallel to the Soviet stab in the back to Poland 
would have been if America had agreed with 
Japan to partition China and had sent troops 
to occupy part of China—or if the United States 
had attacked England in the rear at the time 
of the German blitz, invading Canada and 
seizing British possessions in the West Indies. 

One wonders how long it will be before 
members of the Foreign Policy Association and 
students at Harvard, where Mrs. Dean is a 
lecturer, begin to ask what kind of ideological 
hayride they are being taken on. 

The points that I. F. Stone makes in The 
Nation are few and feeble and the main idea 
at which he seems to be driving is that some- 
how the publication of these extremely impor- 


tant truths about the origin of World War 
and Stalin’s joint responsibility with Hitler fg 
that catastrophe are heading us toward Worl} 
War III. It does not seem to occur to him thg 
peace which is based on suppression or co 
cealment of historical truth is resting on 
shaky foundation. 


Intolerance 


I; is with regret that I read of Lewis Mumg 
ford’s decision to resign from the Nationa 
Institute of Arts and Letters because that Body, 
awarded a gold medal to Charles A. Beard. 
would have sympathized with a resignation ins 
spired by an honor awarded to a sympathizer 
with Communism or Fascism. Professor Bea 
most emphatically does not belong in either 
these camps. His services to scholarship 
worthy of any honor the Institute can bestow 
on him. Mumford holds it against Beard tha’ 
he took an isolationist stand before and during 
the late war. Well, the interventionist-isola 
tionist controversy belongs to history and I don’§ 
think the extreme position. of either side hagl 
been vindicated by events. We are not as secure! 
today by virtue of space as isolationists thought 
we were in 1939 and 1940. And our military} 
victory did not bring the brave new world whichi 
ardent interventionists predicted. The record 
seems to call for tolerance and humility and 
careful re-examination of old dogmas and slo 
gans all around. 3 








An Editorial— 


The Oil 


ECRETARY of Defense Forrestal and Secre- 
S tary of the Interior Krug advocate launch- 

ing a $9,000,000,000 project to make syn- 
thetic oil. The oil industry opposes it, urging 
delay. Forrestal says that in the event of war 
our needs would exceed the supply by at least 
2,000,000 barrels daily. Ile added that trouble 
in the Middle East might jeopardize American 
oil interests there. (Over 42 percent of the 
world’s oil reserves are in Asia.) With 31 per- 
cent of the world’s reserves, the USA uses 
63 percent of the production, which has greatly 
increased. Discovery of new reserves has not 
kept pace with the rapid rise of consumption. 
Undiscovered reserves are vastly greater than 
the proved supply, geologists say, but discovery 
of new fields has dropped since the war. Too 
little effort has been made in this field. 

Natural gas, shale and coal can produce an 
almost unlimited supply of synthetic oil, the 
experts tell us. We have enough coal for 1,000 
years or more. But too little has been accomp- 
lished in that field also. This surely is an area 
in which there hasn’t been enough planning. 
Government laboratories and pilot plants have 
proved the feasibility of making synthetic oil, 
but we need gigantic plants for actual produc- 
tion. The oil industry has blocked this develop- 
ment, because it is not commercially profitable 
as yet. It would require very high capital in- 
vestment. In addition there is a shortage of 
steel due to the fear of the steel industry to 
overexpand plant capacity. 

The magnitude of the project is why it should 
be started now. If we wait it mav be too late, 
not only in case of war, but in case of future 
winter weather such as we are having. We 
should not wait for an emergency to force ac- 
tion. The oil companies increased their earn- 
ings by 51 percent in 1947, and want to go on 
making fabulous profits, and to hell with the 
interests of the nation. One big operator stated 
quite frankly that he is satisfied with the situ- 
ation as it is. But the shivering public is not. 

Production today is 12 percent higher than 
at the peak during the war. But the accelera- 
tion of the technological revolution has caused 
an ever increasing demand for petroleum 
products. The mechanization of farms, the in- 


crease of the number of automobiles and trucks, 


Shortage 


the greater use of diesel engines, the growth of! 
military requirements, the change from coal 
to oil for heating—these developments have} 
sent demand skyrocketing. Production lags bee 
hind—mainly because the steel shortage blocks 
industry expansion. Therefore the government 


must step in, with a planned program. 

Not only should the program advocated by} 
Krug and Forrestal be carried out, but power 
developing projects like the St. Lawrence Seas! 
way and the TVA in the Missouri Valley should§ 
be launched. But ‘the final solution may wellj 
be the application of atomic energy to industry, 


Meantime, there seems to be some basis for" 
the charge made by Walter Reuther that Amers 
ican industry—not only oil and steel—is “makej 
ing a deliberate effort to cut back production 
at a time when the main answer to the world’s: 
problem is economic abundance.” Joining Bere: 
nard Baruch in calling for all-out production 
for peace, the Automobile Workers’ leadef 
said, “Too many people in high places are afraid! 
of abundance. They fear that increased produce 
tion now will worsen the situation later.” 
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